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Peeast 115 KEEP THe 
THINGS WORTH KEEPING 


Families get together every 
year and give thanks. It’s an 
Amcrican custom we all love 
—from grandma and grandpa 
down to the little girl who sits 
up high at the table on a dic- 
tionary. 

Family life is such a pre- 
cious part of peace. But like 
so many things we give thanks 
for, peace doesn’t come easy. 
Peace costs money. 

Money for strength to keep 
the peace. Money for science 
and education to help make 
peace lasting. And money 
saved by individuals. 

Your Savings Bonds, as a 
direct investment in your 
country, make you a Partner 
in strengthening America’s 
Peace Power. 

The chart below shows how 
the Bonds you buy will earn 
money for you. But the most 
important thing they earn is 
peace. They help us keep the 
things worth keeping. 

Think it over. Are you buy- 
ing as many Bonds as you 
might? 











WOW YOU CAN REACH YOUR SAVINGS GOAL 
WITH SERIES E BONDS 


(in just 8 years, 11 months) 
if you | $2,500 | $5,000 | $10,000 


cach week, | sas | sasa | $18.75 




















This shows only a few examples. You 
can save any sum, buying Bonds by 
Payroll Savings or where you bank. 
Start your program now! 














HELP STRENGTHEN AMERICAS PEACE POWER 


BUY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department thanks, 
for their patriotic donation, The Advertising Council and this magazine. 
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TAX ASSESSMENTS START UP 
A tour around the state by TREND’: staff shows 
most Floridians can look for reevaluation of anti- 
quated assessments in Florida counties. Even the 
counties that have boosted assessments are worried. 
Some new theories on getting more tax money into 
county treasuries are presented, 


ACL-SEABOARD MERGER 
A colorful detailed map of railroad track routes in 
Florida indicates the hodgepodge railroad system 
in this state. Can these two giants get together 
and how does the Florida East Coast Railway fit 
into the picture. 


FLORIDA’S UNDERWATER INDUSTRY 
A TREND-survey feature about one of Florida’s 
biggest industries beneath the sea. Here is an 
industry that fosters nearly every other type 
industry in Florida and this story tells how they 
operate. 


INTERVIEWS TOP FLORIDA SALESMEN 
TREND selected three outstanding Florida sales- 
men who sell to industry and asked them their 
opinions about what makes a good salesman 
and why. 


MINUTE MAID AND JOHN FOX 
Here’s a profile sketch of an executive and an 
industry that appear to have hit a new peak. Tells 
why Minute Maid may be going into its most 
profitable season to date. 
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Florida’s Six Most 
Influential Men 


TREND attempts to single out the 
six most influential men in Florida 
and tells you why the publication 
thinks they are. The reader may 
be surprised to find that wealth is 
not always a criterion and that at 
least one of these men has to pay 
for a lot of things on the install- 
ment plan. TREND will also tell 
you why they left some obvious 
candidates off the list. 
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Florida Protest of Railroad Curtailment 
Apparently Brings Quick Action 


OVERNIGHT MOBILIZATION 
of business and political leaders 
probably has averted a serious blow 
to Florida’s winter transportation. 

Tipped off that the Pennsylvania 
Railroad planned curtailment of its 
Winter pullman schedules to Florida 
—even elimination of some “name” 
trains—the State Chamber’s execu- 
tive vice president, Harold Colee, 
had an effective campaign underway 
within 24 hours. 

Senator George Smathers wired 
Pennsylvania's President James M. 
Symes a vigorous objection to what 
he termed a “solar plexis blow to 
Florida’s winter time economy.” 
The junior senator reminded Symes 
that recent railroad relief legislation 
passed by Congress did not envi- 
sion the end of passenger service— 
“and if this keeps up,” he warned, 
“believe me, I am going to be one 
of those who sponsors legislation to 
put back into State commissions the 
authority and right to control dis- 
continuance of trains. . . . Be assured 
that my expression here above is 
no idle statement.” 

Colee, meanwhile, had business 
leaders throughout the state alerted 
to the threat and he wired Symes 
on behalf of 300 classifications of 
business represented in the State 
Chamber that the plan would be a 
“serious blow to tourist travel to 
Florida resorts, with tremendous loss 
of revenue to all concerned.” 

The matter ended happily when 
Symes promised no change in exist- 
ing schedules for the 59 winter 
season. 


A NATIONAL LAND develop- 
ment firm, Desser & Garfield, Inc., 
New York City, says the Greater 
Orlando region of Central Florida 
is one of the ten major urban cen- 
ters having the greatest need for 
new, large scale, multi-home, 
planned communities. Arthur Des- 
ser, president of the firm which has 
built $600 million worth of planned 
communities, says his company is 
now assembling large tracts near 
Orlando for eventual development 
of planned communities containing 
complete municipal services and 
some light industry. 
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“IN THE FUTURE, Florida pos- 
sibly will be a net exporter of cap- 
ital like many of the highly devel- 
oped Northern and Eastern states,” 
James G. Richardson, associate pro- 
fessor of finance, University of 
Florida, reported in a bureau of 
economic and _ business research 
leaflet. 

He said that rapid growth of 
Florida’s financial institutions indi- 
cates the state is reaching a 
“mature economy” and he cited the 
big growth of Florida’s commercial 
banks, savings and loan associations, 
insurance companies, finance com- 
panies, credit unions and investment 
banking services in making his 
prediction. 

Almost 5 per cent of the state’s 
residents are stockholders in com- 
panies listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange, the leaflet said. Volume 
of share trading initiated in Florida 
is more than the combined total 
of Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, North Dakota and 
South Dakota. Only six states rank 
ahead of Florida in volume of trad- 
ing activity, Richardson added. 


ADOPTING A RESOLUTION to 
unequivocally oppose any additional 
taxation on gasoline at the local, 
state or federal level, the Florida 
Petroleum Marketers Association 
felt that any increased taxes levied 
against gasoline would be an addi- 
tional direct burden on the motoring 
public. 

The association, comp ised of 
small independent jobbers distribut- 
ing gasoline throughout Florida, 
pointed out in their resolution that 
at the present time one-third of the 
total price of gasoline is taxes, the 
state tax now being 7¢ a gallon 
while the federal government col- 
lects 3¢ a gallon. 

While not opposing highway im- 
provements, the association stated 
that the solution was not one of 
additional revenue but rather the 
practice of diverting those taxes now 
levied. 


“FLORIDA’S FUTURE TAX 
structure must encourage rather than 
retard business. It must 
rather than hinder 
forces which can 
abundantly.” 


Lloyd Jaye, Florida Council of 
Business and Industry treasurer and 
president of the Greater Miami 
Manufacturers Association 
Florida’s personal property taxes 
“unfair and discriminatory” and 
said “it’s a pretty hard burden to 
bear for business.” 

He said the tax is unfair in part 
because it taxes business goods first 
at the manufacturing level, then as 
wholesale inventory and finally as 
retailer inventory—and if goods 
aren't sold fast the tax is repeated 
yearly. 

Jaye reported that a “pilot study” 
of the tax by a Miami research firm 
showed 91 per cent of its $8,745,000 
yield in Dade County comes from 
business, only nine per cent from 
individuals because of a $1,0M 
exemption provision. 

The council study, he said, shows 
revenue lost by repeal of the tax 
could be doubly replaced by broad- 
ening of the sales tax base, which 
now covers only 40 per cent of 
Florida’s $10.6 billion annual sales. 
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FLORIDA’S PRESENT LAWS 
are “woefully inadequate” to pro- 
tect its natural resources against 
large scale industrial or residential 
development, an official of a national 


wildlife group said at the annual | 


meeting of the Florida Wildlife 


Federation in Tallahassee. 

C. R. Gutermuth of Washington, 
D. C., vice president of the Wild- 
life Management Institute said, “Air 
and stream pollution, lowered water 
tables and unsightly scars on the 
landscape are corollaries of unre- 
stricted industrial expansion in rural 
areas.” 

“If Florida must have heavy 
industry, it will do well to enact 
strong legislation to protect its vital 
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water resources, recreational assets 


and scenery and its agricultural 
enterprises,” he said. 
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... Talk & Predictions 





A U. 8S. DEPARTMENT OF AG- 
RICULTURE estimate indicated 
Florida will produce 85 million 
boxes of oranges, 34 million boxes 
of grapefruit and 4 million boxes 
of tangerines this season. 

The new estimate predicts the 
smallest Florida orange crop in five 
seasons, except for the last season 
when the freeze-damaged crop 
totaled 82,500,000 boxes. 

The USDA said Florida will pro- 
duce 49,200,000 boxes of early and 
mid-season variety oranges, 34,000,- 
000 boxes of the late-season Valencia 
variety, and 1,800,000 Temples. This 
is 2,000,000 boxes less than the 
early and mid-season varieties har- 
vested last season, but 4,200,000 
more boxes of Valencias and 
300,000 boxes more Temples. 

The new grapefruit estimate is 
2,900,000 boxes more than the 
31,100,000 boxes harvested last year, 
but is smaller than the previous 
four seasons. The USDA estimated 
the Florida seedless grapefruit crop 
will total 18,000,000 boxes and the 
seeded crop will be 16,000,000. 


THE LACK OF CAPITALIZA- 
TION is one of the biggest causes 
of business failures in Florida and 
business failures in the state are up 
now, Phillip W. Moore, president 
of the First Research Corporation 
of Miami, told the Florida Associa- 
tion of Realtors at their annual 
convention in Tampa last month. 

The economist said that Florida 
is still the pioneer state economically, 
but that the Florida frontier is pass- 
ing. Florida is made up of eco- 
nomic pioneers or entrepreneurs, he 
said, and like in all such situations, 
there is an undercapitalization of 
business. 

This, Moore stated, is the result 
of the hard times of early this year 
—those who were undercapitalized 
couldn't make the grade, the busi- 
ness went on the rocks last winter, 
but they are just now officially going 
out of business. j 

“But we are starting to form our 
own capital,” he said. 

More predicted that Florida will 
be healthier this Winter than ever 
before. He said there will be 35 
to 40 per cent more activity than 
during last Winter’s slump and fore- 
saw an economic index of up to 
300, compared to 224 this year, 198 


in 1957 and 186 in 1956. Saying it 
might hit 300 before the season is 
out, Moore gave a “conservative” 
estimate of an index of 275 for Jan- 
uary and February. 

Despite the bad publicity of last 
Winter's freeze and the accompany- 
ing business decline, he said, “The 
movement is South” still, and 
Florida can expect a _ continued 
influx. 


WATCH Tallahassee closely for 
possible anti-capital and industrial 
tax legislation, advised Gerald W. 
Blakeley, Jr., of Boston, president 
of Cabot, Cabot & Forbes Co. 

The head of the nation’s largest 
industrial real estate firms said to 
a group of Florida realtors, “One 
of your most important missions is 
to be watchfully cognizant on what 
goes on in the state capitol in the 
way of industrial taxation.” 

Pointing to a favorable industrial 
climate in Florida now, Blakeley said 
Florida has no personal income tax, 
low corporation tax, with sales tax 
carrying the burden and with much 
of that paid by tourists. “If you 
want industry you must have the 
kind of sunshine that shows up on 
the balance sheets at the end of 
the year,” he said. 

Blakeley added that in building 
new plants, his firm advises four 
times as much land as there is plant. 
He said that means the ratio of land 
to plant square footage is 16 times 
as much as it was 25 years ago, 
when they used to build a four- 
story, 200,000-square-foot plant on 
50,000 square feet of land. 


THE MARKETING OUTLOOK 
is favorable for the state’s agricul- 
tural industry this season, the 
newly reelected president of the 
Florida Fruit and Vegetable Asso- 
ciation predicted at the group’s con- 
vention in Miami Beach. 

Roy Vandegrift, Jr., of Pahokee, 
said that despite last Winter's 
severe freezes, most growers have 
been able to make successful come- 
backs this Summer. 

“The entire industry has learned 
much about planning orderly pro- 
duction of crops,” he said. “We 
also have made tremendous strides 
in improving the quality of fruits 
and vegetables and in building a 
huge demand for our products.” 





Introducing..... 


Pleasing Inc. 


Nationwide 
car and truck leasing service 


Reduce your transportation 
Cost! 


Whatever your needs. . . cars, 
sports cars, trucks, even special 
commercial rigs in sizes and 
colors to suit you, B & B 
Leasing, Inc. has a plan to 
serve you. 


CHOOSE from three basic 
plans; 


1, Fut MAINTENANCE LEASE 
2. Net LEASE 
3. FINANCE LEASE 


Send for Complete Information 
Ph. AT. 4-7271 Day, or Night AT. 4-605] 


@ Leasing, Inc. 


P. O. BOX 237 15 E. BROADWAY 
FT. MEADE, FLA. 











Thinking of... . 
PLASTICS? 


@ Save money with newly 
developed plastic materials 
. . « Doing jobs impossible 
a few years ago. 


@ If you need Nylon bear- 
ings, bushings, etc., check 
with VARNEY. We mould 
‘em by the million for 
Florida manufacturers. 


@ Over 20 years experience 
tooling and production of 
injection moulded products. 







VARNEY @ 
aleelsslelachicie w, 4 
Plastics Dept. Sines 
3950 N.W. 28TH ST. 


MIAMI 42, FLORIDA 
5 MINUTES FROM MIAMI INT’L AIRPORT 
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Oil Magnate Clint Murchison May 
Put Some Texas Millions in Florida 


SOME OF THE MILLIONS of 
Texas oil magnate Clint Murchison 
may soon pour into Florida. 

Clint Murchison, Jr. flew into 
Jacksonville Oct. 22 for a special 
conference with Gov. LeRoy Collins. 

At first Murchison said the reason 
for his visit “was purely to get 
acquainted with the state’s chief 
executive.” Later, he admitted he 
was exploring Florida’s potential. 

“There are vast opportunities for 


investing in Florida today and Mr. 


Murchison was interested in dis- 
cussing our tax structure and devel- 
opment,” said Collins. 

Young Murchison is president of 
Tecon, Inc., a construction company. 

He said that he was now in nego- 
tiation for developments of St. 
George Island and that specifically 
at this time he was interested in con- 
structing the causeway to the island. 

St. George Island is a privately 
owned strip of land about 60 miles 
long southeast of Apalachicola in 
Franklin County. 

It has been described by some as 
one of the few remaining potential 
locations in this country for a lucra- 
tive resort area. 

The Murchisons developed the 
possibilities at Colorado's Royal 
Gorge as a very profitable tourist 
area. 

Murchison said in Jacksonville 
that his family also has interests 
in the Coastal Transmission Co., an 
integral part of the natural gas pipe- 
line being constructed to extend 
from the gas fields of Texas to the 
tip of Florida. 

The diversified interests of the 
Murchison family include cattle, gas, 
oil, railroads, steamships, amuse- 
ments, real estate, office equipment, 
insurance, motion picture theatres, 
restaurants and fishing tackle. 

Their main business offices are 
located in Dallas. 

Young Murchison spent several 
days in Miami before the Jackson- 
ville conference. 
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FLORIDA’S TAX BURDEN per 
capita of $107.00 reaches an all time 
high, and places our state 9th high- 
est in the nation. In 1955, Florida 
ranked 11th, with a per capita tax 
of $83.00, equaling a 3-year increase 
of $24.00 per capita. 

Nationally, the per capita tax 
burden is $88.00 and total taxes 
per capita for one-third of the 
states showed a decrease. 

Florida’s total state tax receipts 
for 1958 (ended June 30th) amounted 
to over $474 million. This was an 
increase of $61 million over 1957. 
California ranked highest, with 
total taxes collected of $1 billion 
670 million. New York, only other 
state to pass the billion mark, had 
tax collections totaling 1 billion 500 
million. 


DIRECTOR BERT BURRIS of 
the state advertising division re- 
ported that tourist inquiries since 
July have run about 20,000 more 
than for the same period last year 
and said the volume of Southbound 
travelers checking in at Florida wel- 
come stations was 6 per cent higher 
than in 1957 for the same month. 

News bureau Chief Herb Cam- 
eron reported a check of railroads, 
airlines and bus companies indi- 
cated that Florida can expect a 
banner year in tourism. 


CIVIC AND GOVERNMENT 
leaders from Alachua, Columbia, 
Dixie, Gilchrist and Levy counties 
were told that it was up to them 
to carry through with plans for eco- 
nomic development in their respec- 
tive counties. 


In a report prepared by a Florida 
research organization, the five- 
county area was described as below 
the state average in economic devel- 
opment, especially the three west- 
ern counties of Dixie, Gilchrist and 
Levy. 


SUPPORT OF A MANAGE. 
MENT Training Center at the 
University of Florida was all but 
assured by the Trade and Industrial 
Council of Florida at its recent 
meeting at Silver Springs. 


The group, which includes some 
forty of Florida’s most important 
trade associations, heard a plan for 
the Center outlined by Dean D. J. 
Hart. Hart said business and indus- 
try has expressed “keen” interest 
in the Center which would offer 
executive training courses of var- 
ious components of management. 
Courses would vary in length, make 
up, and location. 

Council President William P. 
Bobb, Jr., West Palm Beach, 
appointed a committee to work with 
Dean Hart for “immediate action.” 
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The Council also appointed a | 


group to look into the inability of 
trade associations to obtain group 
medical insurance. 

The next meeting is scheduled in 
Orlando, Feb. 1, 1959. 


IN A YEAR of national recession, 


every category of retail business in } 


Florida showed substantial gains. 


Supporting figures have been com: | 


piled by the Florida Retail 
Federation. 

Grocery stores, for example, did 
$1,226,408,802 worth of business in 
the twelve-month ended June 30- 
and this was a gain of 29.1 per cent 
over sales for the previous year. 

Smallest gains were marked up 


in retail clothing (2.2 per cent), | 


household appliances (2.8 per cent) 
and hats (3.8 per cent). 

On the other hand, sales of auto- 
mobiles and automotive equipment 
rose and shoe sales were up. 

In terms of dollars, the automo- 
tive group led with $2,139,287,345 
for the year. Other leaders were 
food and beverage dealers (not 
including grocers) with $1,007,387,- 
416 and lumber-building materials 
concerns with $1,078,880,585. 
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... Inside the State 





THE FIRST INGOT of commer- 
cial steel ever produced in Florida 
was poured recently at a brand- 
new, electric-powered steel mill in 
Tampa. 

This month the Florida Electric 
Steel Mill Division of Florida Steel 
Corporation should be in full pro- 
duction of the state’s first rolled 
steel. The ingots being produced by 
a huge electrically-fired steel reduc- 
tion furnace will be pressed into 
various shapes of sheets and bars 
and will be used by the fabricating 
section of Florida Steel Corporation 
whose headquarters are also in 
Tampa. 


AT THE INDIAN RIVER Citrus 
Seminar held in Vero Beach in 
October, Dr. Zack Savage, speaking 
on production costs trends, showed 
in a study of some 500 acres of 
groves in four Central Fla. counties 
that total costs of production an acre 
had risen from $63.94 in the 1931-36 
period to $194.21 in the period 
1951-56. Greatest increase in costs 
had been in labor, power and equip- 
ment, from $22.21 to $87 an acre. 
Taxes had almost doubled, $7.41 to 
$13.26 an acre. During this same 
period production had - increased 
from 140 boxes an acre to 372 and 
net income from $71.05 an acre to 
$478. “Increase in net returns is due 
to two factors—increased production 
and much higher prices.” (1931-36 
were depression years and prices 
were very low.), he said. 


FILING A PROPOSAL with the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, Tampa Electric Company 
directors expect to sell 100,000 
shares of preferred stock valued at 
$10,000,000. 

The money is to be used for new 
construction and expansion of 
Tampa Electric system, Charles H. 
Schwaner, vice president and secre- 
tary-treasurer, said. 


THE FIRST INDOOR, olympic- 
type swimming pool along South 
Florida’s Gold Coast has been 
opened at the Americana Hotel in 
Bal Harbour. Americana President 
Laurence A. Tisch says the facility 
cost $500,000. The hotel also has 
completed a 125-room addition cost- 
ing $3,000,000. 

Incidentally, 71 new pools were 
constructed along Miami Beach last 
year to push the city’s total to 548. 


ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIES OF 
FLORIDA committee on Work- 
men’s Compensation reported to the 
annual meeting in Silver Springs 
last month that it is urgent that 
Compensation cases be taken out 
of the present system of review and 
be placed before a recommended 
review body of three full-time 
attorneys. At present all cases are 
reviewed by the Chairman, a labor 
representative, and an_ industry 
representative. 

The committee pointed out that 
this body is overworked and that 
only the chairman is an attorney. 
The group also recommended that 
the same review body be used to 
review Unemployment Compensa- 
tion cases. The committee recom- 
mended the support of raising the 
number of weeks of unemployment 
from 16 to 20 or not more than 22 
weeks. This would bring Florida, 
with the lowest period of compen- 
sable time, to a par with the average 
of other Southern states. 

Wm. F. Jibb, executive secretary 
of Associated Industries, announced 
his resignation, however, the group 
is still negotiating with him for rep- 
resentation during the Legislature. 

Norman A. Herren, general super- 
intendent of the Collier Company, 
Everglades, was elected new presi- 
dent of the industry group. A con- 
certed membership drive under the 
direction of four paid representa- 
tives was outlined at the meeting. 


THE REXALL DRUG. CO. 
last month purchased Tupperware 
Home Parties, Inc., nationwide dis- 
tributing organization for plastic 
household products, and the Tupper 
Corp., its parent manufacturing 
corporation. 

Earl Tupper, founder and _ presi- 
dent of Tupperware, said the pur- 
chase “involved 175,000 shares of 
Rexall stock.” Justin Dart, Rexall 
president, said a $5 million five 
year bank loan had been arranged 
in connection with the transaction. 

Tupper will serve as chairman of 
the board of the Tupper Corp. with 
headquarters in Woonsocket, R. L., 
and also become a director of Rex- 
all. Dart said “all Tupper divisions 
will remain intact.” Hamer Wilson 
has been named to the presidency of 
Tupperware Homes Parties, Inc., 


Kissimmee. Gary McDonald has 
been appointed executive vice 
president. 





Press Clippings 
News items, editorials, 
advertisements. 


Promptly 


from all Florida daily and 
weekly newspapers, magazines 
and trade papers. 


Florida Clipping Service 


will provide you with valuable 
sales leads, a record of results 
from promotions, press re- 
leases, plus any mention of 
your product or company for 
rates as low as $3 monthly. 


Write Now To 


FLORIDA 
CLIPPING SERVICE 


P.O. BOX 10278 
3008 PALMIRA TAMPA 39, FLA. 


RUSSELL KAY, Director 

















General 
Capital com 


ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 





FINANCING 
WAREHOUSE LOANS 
FACTORING 
EQUIPMENT FINANCING 
COMMERCIAL PAPER 
Phone: TUxedo 8-7551 


4309 N.W. 36th Street 

















Miami Springs, Florida 
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THE FATE OF THE Ludman 
Corporation, once regarded as the 
giant of the aluminum frame and 
jalousie business, hangs in the bal- 
ance as a court-appointed trustee 
goes to work to avert bankruptcy 
for the Miami firm. 

The trustee, Nelse S. Knudsen of 
Hollywood, Fla., was appointed by 
Federal Judge Joseph P. Lieb in 
Miami, in early October. He has 
three months to try to work out a 
solution to the tangled affairs of 
Ludman. Knudsen is a former Gen- 
eral Motors executive. 


When Judge Lieb acted, Ludman 
was in default on its rent on its 
big North Biscayne Blvd. plant; had 
its inventories tied up by Miami 
National Bank to cover loans and 
advances; had its funds in the bank 
levied upon by the Internal Revenue 
Service, and was facing angry looks 
from employes whose paychecks 
were bouncing. 

Founded in 1949, Ludman invited 
the public into partnership through 
offering of stock beginning in 1951. 
Of an authorized capitalization of 
1,000,000 common shares, 651,941 


were issued. 


Net sales rose from $3,822,170 in 
1951 to a record-smashing $9,218,886 
for 1957. But, although the com- 
pany showed profits most years, and 
paid dividends ranging from 10 to 
40 cents a share during its growth 
years, it posted a net loss of 11 
cents a share during the big sales 
year last year. 


Much of the Ludman trouble 
seems to have coincided with the 
tenure of Elmer M. (Bucky) Harris, 
a Chicago business promoter. 


Harris moved into the Ludman 
picture in meteoric fashion, as 
executive vice president last Novem- 
ber, reportedly acting as nominee 
of a Chicago financier who had pur- 
chased controlling blocks of stock 
from the estate of Robert Ludwig 
and from Max Hoffman, Ludman 
founders. 

By last March, Harris had become 
president and chairman of the board 
of Ludman. 

The company began entering the 
hot water last quarter of 1957. 
Although it has always been prompt 
in its quarterly reports of withhold- 
ing and Social Security taxes, it 
made no such reports and remit- 
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tances to the government for the 
last quarter of 1957 and for the first 
two of this year. 


The Internal Revenue Service 
stepped in on Aug. 30 to file a cor- 
porate tax lien against Ludman for 
$272,577 in Dade Circuit Court. 
Within the next few weeks, more 
dire developments took place, with 
employees complaining of bouncing 
pay and three creditors petitioning 
Federal Court to permit an involun- 
tary reorganization of the company. 
Judge Lieb granted this request and 
appointed Knudsen, who has three 
months to bring some order out of 
the tangle. If this doesn’t happen, 
adjudication of bankruptcy looms as 
a distinct alternative. 


OF THE STATE'S four top ports 


_in tonnage, only one, Miami Harbor, 


showed a drop, preliminary tonnage 
figures for the calendar year 1957 
showed. According to the U. S. 
Corps of Engineers, however, Miami 
leads the state in U. S. Customs 
revenue. 

The greatest percentage gain in 
tonnage was credited to Port Ever- 
glades, which showed an increase 
of 11.8 per cent last year with 
5,810,903 tons. 

Keeping its Florida lead, the Port 
of Tampa had a tonnage of 12,579,- 
555, an increase of 5.5 per cent. 
Jacksonville’s port showed a 7.7 per 
cent increase with tonnage for 1957 
of 7,095,751 tons. 


Miami Harbor, including traffic on 
the Miami River, dropped from 
1,922,490 tons in 1956 to 1,861,493 
in 1957. 


A JAPANESE department store 
looms as a distinct possibility for 
Miami. 

Takashimaya, one of Japan’s larg- 
est mercantile enterprises, would 
open the Miami store. It all depends 
upon whether the newly opened 
New York store of Takashimaya— 
first Japanese store ever opened in 
this country—is successful. 

In any event, the Miami branch 
is at least a year or two away, 
according to store officials. The 
store would sell such Japanese prod- 
ucts as samurai swords, Japanese 
garments and the like. 


THE PROPOSED $20 million 
Sanford-Titusville barge canal has 
been turned down once again by 


the board of army engineers for | 


rivers and harbors as economically 
unfeasible. The law prohibits recon- 
sideration of the project for two 
years. A joint statement issued by 
Congressman Syd Herlong, Senator 
Spessard Holland and _ Senator 
George Smathers said: “We did our 
best but the engineers have ruled 
against us.” 

George Gibbs, Jacksonville ship- 
builder and strong supporter of the 
canal, said: “There are ways to get 
around the two year blockade and 
we ought to call on our political 
leaders to find out how to do it.” 


THE FLORIDA TOMATO IN. 
DUSTRY expects to gross $55 mil- 
lion this year barring unfavorable 
weather. The crop hit by last year's 
freezes only grossed about $30 mil- 
lion and financial losses suffered by 
growers caused smaller plantings 
this season. The industry expects 
more competition this season from 
Cuba and western Mexico which 
got their foot in the market door 
last season when weather shorted 
the Florida crop. Tomatoes are 
Florida’s second most important 
agricultural crop, ranking next to 
oranges and approximately equal to 
Florida’s cattle cash receipts. 


IMMEDIATE CONSTRUCTION 
of a new Orlando international air- 
port with 8,000 ft. runways to accom- 
modate jet aircraft and take care 
of as many as 780,000 enplaned pas- 
sengers a year by 1975 is the rec- 
ommendation by two Miami engi- 
neering firms. They were hired by 
the City of Orlando to make a feasi- 
bility study of Orlando’s airport 
problem. Construction cost is esti- 
mated at about $8 million. The 
report, prepared by Maurice H. 
Connell & Associates, consulting 
engineers, and Harold A. Wilde 
Associates, airport consultants, also 
recommended retention and devel- 
opment of Orlando’s present munici- 
pal airport. Seven possible sites for 
the new jet port southeast and 
southwest of Orlando were recom- 
mended by the engineers. 
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_.. Inside the State 





PURCHASE OF THE TRUCK 
leasing properties of Columbia 
Terminals Co., St. Louis, Missouri, 
by the Truck Leasing Division of 
Ryder System, Inc., was recently 
announced by President James A. 
Ryder. 

Columbia operates a leasing fleet 
of 1,600 vehicles in nine major cities 
of six states with revenues last year 
exceeding $6 million. 

Price paid for Columbia’s 11 leas- 
ing subsidiaries, Ryder said, was 
$3,700,000. 

The acquisition swells the Ryder 
System fleet total to 12,000, its Ryder 
Truck Rental branches to 81 in 
United States and Canadian cities. 


NEW Florida business charters 
issued during the mid-summer 
months, June, July and August, 
came to 2,498 this year, a 3 per cent 
gain over 1957. 

This gain is an improvement over 
earlier months of this year when new 
incorporations were not being 
formed so rapidly as last year, the 


Florida State Chamber of Com- 
merce reported. Total incorpora- 
tions for the first five months of 
this year were 8 per cent behind 
1957 but by the end of August the 
figure was only 4 per cent down. 
This upward trend can well result 
in final figures for this year being 
equal to or above 1957. 


THE FIRST DIRECT single car- 
rier flights between the West Coast 
and the Southeastern United States 
will commence December 16th 
when Trans World Airlines inaugu- 
rate daily flights to Tampa, St. 
Petersburg-Clearwater and Miami 
on its transcontinental routes from 
California cities and St. Louis. 

Westbound flights from the Flor- 
ida cities to St. Louis, Los Angeles 
and San Francisco will commence 
the following day. 

TWA will offer both first class 
luxury accommodations and low- 
fare coach service with Super-G 
Constellations, A. J. Pereira, district 
sales manager for the airline in 
Miami, said. 


SOUTHERN AIRWAYS has been 
awarded a new Florida route as a 
result of a decision by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 


The new route is from Panama 
City to New Orleans via Fort Wal- 
ton Beach, home of Eglin Air Force 
Base. This service will offer non- 
stop flights from Fort Walton Beach 
to New Orleans for west coast 
connections. 


BUYING A ONE-THIRD _IN- 
TEREST in the Florida Home Insur- 
ance Company of Miami, General 
Development Corporation will ob- 
tain 2000 shares of the eight-year- 
old insurance firm’s common stock 
now and an additional 25,500 shares 
by next May. 

Fred C. Bertiaux, president of 
Florida Home, said total considera- 
tion in the transaction was $561,000. 

Frank E. Mackle, Jr., president 
of General Development, and _ his 
brother Robert F. Mackle, were 
elected to the insurance company’s 
nine-man board of directors. 
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; of home owners in Palm Beach County 
will get their first taste of paying property taxes this 
year. The same thing will happen in Sarasota County 
and a half dozen other counties and communities 
about the state. 


This is the result of a solid front of veteran taxpayers 
who, taxed to the breaking point, demanded and got 
tax assessments broadened to allow others to share the 
load. Governor LeRoy Collins’ demand for “full cash 
value” assessments, which he recently backtracked on, 
did help stir the moves. But taxpayers made the 
frontal attacks and made it possible for a handful of 
ancient taxrolls to be brought up to something like 
realistic values. In dozens of other Florida counties 
values reminiscent of prices paid the Indians remain 
on tax rolls. 

Strangely enough the Florida taxpayer has the mi- 
nority voice in the question of tax assessments. Tax 
assessors can be and are elected by Floridians who pay 
little or no real estate tax. Consequently the tax 
assessor finds himself uniquely represented, mostly by 
citizens who are protected from paying taxes through 
depressed assessments that keep their property safely 
behind Florida’s 25-year-old Homestead Exemption 
Law. 

TREND took a swing around Florida to talk to Tax 
Assessors and tax payers. In Sarasota County where 
a private appraisal organization agency did the job, 
the county taxroll value has been swelled from $98 
million to $279 million. “We believe this represents 





TWO OF WEST PALM BEACH’s largest 
buildings were approximately tripled in 
value by the county tax assessor. Both 
the Harvey Building (left arrow) and the 
Comeau Building, right, were boosted from 
$188,000 to $490,000 and $590,000 re- 
spectively. A decrease in the county mill- 
age from 46 to 15 actually lessened the 
two buildings’ tax bill from a county 
standpoint. 
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TAX ASSESSMENTS START UP 








about full cash value in cases where a forced sale would 
be necessary,” said Assessor Glover E. Ashby who 
fought the reevaluation tooth and nail. One section 
of land in lower Sarasota County was raised from a 
valuation of $3840 to $44,000. 

In Lee County reevaluation was done two years 
ago and property was jumped from $28 million to 


$82 million. Assessor W. Stanley Hanson, Jr. has since 7 


added about $23 million to the role. After the property 
was reassessed in 1956 the county millage dropped 
from 47 to 21 mills. The county fathers held the mill 
rate for two years but this year it creeped up to 23 mills. 
“I was very disappointed about the increase,” Hanson 
related. 


Palm Beach Jumps 


Around in Palm Beach County the tax roll this year 
was bounced from $340 million to just a shade under 
$1 billion by Assessor James M. Owens, Jr. “We did 
the job ourselves,” Owens informed, adding “Any tax 
assessor who can’t work his own county role is running 
for the wrong job.” Palm Beach County’s mill rate 
dropped from 46 to 14 mills. 

Palm Beach County’s overhauling of the tax role 
was more of a mathematical adjustment than a reeval- 
uation. It was done by the assessor's own staff in a 
matter of months. It is not a 100 per cent value as- 
sessment as frequently reported. It closely resembles 
values in both Lee and Sarasota County which con- 





stitute something like 60-70 reasonable market value. 
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“By Virtue of the Homestead Exemption Law, Florida 





Tax Assessors Have Resolved Into Virtual Czars Over Taxpayers” 


It brings all but about 7000 of Palm Beach’s 37,000 
homes into a tax paying capacity, however, Owen’s 
office reports. 

Nearly every taxpayer sees a different meaning to 
the dynamic reevaluations in the counties employing 
them. The little taxpayer or nontaxpayer frequently 
sees it as a method to raise his taxes and lower the big 
taxpayer's load. The big taxpayer hopes it will lessen 
his load. 

Actually neither of these theories is proving out. 
The paramount necessity of reevaluation has been to 
raise more money to pay for mushrooming costs of 
county schools and facilities. Many of the heavy tax- 
payers are going to find themselves paying more 
taxes. Almost overnight thousands of Floridians are 
finding themselves vitally more interested in their local 
governments. Taxpayers are going to find themselves 
much more interested in the value of the mill, for 
instance. In Palm Beach County a mill increase used 
to bring $225,000, but now a mill brings $800,000. 


Sooner or Later 


What has happend in Palm Beach, Sarasota, Lee, 
Pinellas and several other Florida counties is certain 
to happen sooner or later in all of Florida’s rapidly 
expanding counties if the counties hope to build and 
progress. A minority of taxpayers simply can not and 
will not continue to pick up an ever increasing tab 
for growing costs of schools and government. 

One of the most serious such situations exists in 
Hillsborough County where overburdened taxpayers 
have flatly balked at meeting an increased millage rate 
to finance additional city services and increases. The 
Greater Tampa Chamber of Commerce tax committee 
reported 68 per cent of all homes in Hillsborough 
County are assessed at less than $5000 and conse- 
quently tax free on the 1957 tax roll. Of the remainder 
12 per cent were assessed between $5000 and $6000 
and 20 per cent above $6000. Assessor R. R. (Bob) 
Walden defiantly resists outside appraisal aid con- 
tending his tax roll is in good shape. Hillsborough 
County taxpayers are up in arms but have thus far 
made little dent in Walden’s armor. 

By virtue of the Homestead Exemption Law Florida 
tax assessors have resolved into virtual czars over 
taxpayers. They can control to a man just how many 
people should bear the cost of government. In the 
case of Hillsborough County, Assessor Walden has 
decided that 32 per cent of the citizenry is sufficient 


to bear the load. Other Assessors have cut it even finer. 
Nearly every tax assessor TREND interviewed felt 
peculiarly responsible not only for the duty of assessing 
property but also for the amount of taxes his people 
had to pay. This is because Floridians have come to 
hold the tax assessor responsible for the amount of 
taxes they had to pay. With assessors confining taxes 
to a minority of the people it is not hard to understand 
how this has come about. And in most cases the 
assessor rather than representative government has 
been the bigger factor in the Florida taxpayers’ bill. 


Tax Theories 


Many experienced tax people feel while Florida 
counties may get by for a while with broadened tax 
support the end of ever increasing ad valorem taxes 
is in sight. Palm Beach County Assessor Owens feels 
the first break should come in the cost of schools which 
takes about half or more of every real estate tax dollar. 

“Property development is Florida’s biggest industry 
and when you get your taxes so high on property that 
people shy off, you are going to be hurting Florida,” 
Owens says. He reckons that the cost of schools should 
resolve to a “users” tax somewhat as Florida roads are 
financed by gasoline tax. 

Other tax assessors have suggested a tax on the “first 
$1000” of every home in Florida thereby causing 
even the most modest home owner to share in the cost 
of local expenses. Another idea projected is a “half 
assessment’ exemption with a $10,000 maximum 
exemption. The Homestead Exemption Law is firmly 
planted in the Florida Constitution and chances of 
major change to it could be gigantic, however. 

Some Florida counties got their first jar as the result 
of keeping their assessments depressed when the Flor- 
ida Railroad Assessment Board which assesses all state 
railroad property was compelled to assess counties on 
the basis of their own assessing policies. Heretofore 
the Commission assessed 50 per cent of value across 
the board of railroad and telegraph property to con- 
form to something like the average assessment value 
used by Florida counties. The railroads took this to 
court and won a ruling to be assessed on the same basis 
with everybody else in each county. Many small 
counties which assess as low as 27 per cent of value 
had to rework their entire budgets. St. Johns County 
lost more than $1,000,000 in taxable property. Because 
of the new system 42 of the 67 Florida counties will 
lose revenue this year. 
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TRANSPORTATION: 


MERGER 


What about the Florida East Coast Railway ? 


Froriaa’s two big railroads, the Atlantic Coast Line 
and Seaboard, were in the thick of merger talk last 
month and an examination of the network of tracks 
operated by the two lines in Florida shows just what 
these two giants are getting at. 


Florida is a key state for both lines with more track 
mileage than any of the six states served by the two. 
Generally the track picture in Florida looks like two 
fishermen who have fouled their lines into a snarl that 
would defy Houdini. These rambling, parallel, some- 
times deadend arteries reflect the great railroad era 
when the two companies pushed aggressively into 
Florida to capture transportation dollars that had little 
competition. Today the two lines have more routes 
and track than they can profitably say grace over and 
nearly each month one or the other requests permission 
to discontinue trains or routes that have become 
scarcely more than milk runs. 


Probably nowhere in the U. S. have railroads gotten 
themselves into such an unappreciated snarl as in 
Florida. This is much more so of the Atlantic Coast 
Line which keeps a vice president constantly nego- 
tiating with towns and cities in Florida trying to work 
out the headache of traffic strangling tracks running 
through the hearts of urban areas. At the same time it 
is fair to mention that the ACL was more than wel- 
come when they came. ACL meant much to Florida 
in the development of its tourist trade and commerce, 
but a short sighted policy kept them in the same place 
too long. During the administration of Champion 
McD. Davis which ended just a few years ago ACL 
told Florida in so many words that the state would 
just have to put up with the inconvenience. 

But then came the new and young president, 
Thomas W. Rice, and with him came the general 
recession and down slide of railroading in America. 
The fact that ACL has been slipping as the top road 
in these Southern states combined with the somewhat 
intolerable situations in its key revenue state, unques- 


tionably was a factor in the recent merger negotiations. 
A merger with Seaboard would bring the two lines life 
giving relief to some of their toughest problems, such 
as its outmoded, public-infuriating freight yards and 
stations—not to mention the opportunity for the two 
roads to rid themselves of duplicating maintenance 
facilities in half a dozen cities. 


The big problem in the merger appears to be not 
so much what to do with the physical properties as 
how to merge the railroading philosophies of the two 
lines. The ACL is the larger line with its 5300 miles 
of track topping Seaboard by about 1200 miles. Sea- 
board’s management since World War II has been 
considered by some expert railroaders as one of the 
most aggressive and modern in the business. Among 
other things this line learned how to operate one track 
as efficiently as a double track through a modern 
control system. Unlike the Seaboard, ACL has never 
been in the bankruptcy courts, however, and while it 
does not keep up with Seaboard in railroading profits 
it has a host of other properties that pay well, includ- 
ing a big chunk of the Louisville and Nashville Rail- 
road, packing houses, and thousands of acres of valu- 
able farm land, etc. ACL in the past has been more 
of a student of the old school in railroading, spending 
tremendous amounts of money on maintenance and 
physical property development. 


Regardless of merger talk, ACL went steadily ahead 
last month breaking ground for their new 17-story 
headquarters building in Jacksonville. President Rice 
wielding the traditional silver spade, turned a shovelful 
of earth on the bulkheaded, filled-in area adjacent 
to the St. Johns River which is the site for the multi- 
million, modernistic structure scheduled for completion 
in mid-1960. Rice made it clear to onlookers that 
merger talks had no effect on ACL’s intention “to build 
a building.” Said the wavy-haired youthful president, 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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SURVEY: 


SHRIMP IN THE HAND 
is worth two in the sea 
in Florida as the value 
of shrimp landed far ex- 
ceeds the value of ail 
other seafoods produced 
in the state and shrimp 
receipts to fishermen 
amounted to over $20 
million last year. 


GULF OF MEXICO 
shrimp bed locations can 
be seen on the map at 
the right. Lines con- 
verging from the differ- 
ent shrimp species lead 
to the coastal areas 
where they are found 
(Florida, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, Texas 
and Mexico). 


Floridas Underwater Industry 


The Shrimp Is Bigger Than He Looks 


Fooriaa produces a greater variety of salt water pro- 
ducts than any other state in the country, a prime rea- 
son why commercial fishermen and sporstmen from 
all over the world converge on the state’s 7,000 miles 
of sea coast. That same reason, fish, fish and more fish, 
is what stimulates a continuous flow of men, boats, 
and capital into the industry. 

Approximately 17,000 persons are engaged in pro- 
ducing, wholesaling, processing and distributing Flor- 
ida’s seafood catch and it’s estimated that the total 
combined value of both commercial and game fish 
in Florida, waters is probably at least $300 million 
This makes fishing one of Florida’s largest industries. 

For many years shrimp has been one of the principle 
seafoods landed in Florida and in modern times has 
been by far the most valuable marine resource of the 
state. In fact, at the present time, the value of shrimp 
landed far exceeds the value of all other seafoods pro- 
duced in Florida. Although its per cent fluctuates 
from year to year, in 1956, 65.6 per cent of the value 
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of seafood landed was made up of shrimp catches. 

While other states have been losing ground—or 
shrimp—Florida has been steadily gaining. For many 
years Florida ran a poor third to Texas and Louisiana, 
but 1957 figures show Florida in second place with 
nearly 30 million pounds of shrimp, heads-off. Texas 
leads with 45 million pounds, but Louisiana is far 
behind with only 18 million pounds. Other states pro- 
duce only minuscule amounts by comparison. Accord- 
ing to recent developments, Florida may be at the 
head of the shrimp class of 1958. 

In the first 5 months of this year, Texas was trailing 
Florida by 7 million pounds of shrimp and although 
Texas production usually steps up considerably over 
the second half of the year, some experts predict a fall- 
off in shrimp hauls for that state with the possibility 
of Florida coping first place with increased shrimp 
landings. 

Florida really got into the big-time shrimp business 
when the Tortugas beds were discovered off Key West 
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in 1949. That year’s production doubled the previous 
year's. The following year, boats from Key West and 
Fort Myers began bringing in shrimp from Campeche, 
Mexico. Again shrimp landing figures shot up—and 
they have been going up ever since. Last year shrimp 
receipts to fishermen amounted to over $20 million— 
more than four times the value of all other seafoods 
combined. For the past few years these two locations, 
Tortugas and Campeche, have accounted for 85 percent 
of the catch, but new discoveries may change the 
picture. Just last June big hauls were being made 
off the coast of Nicaragua and unloaded in Key West. 


Florida More Important 


Since the development of the Tortugas and Cam- 
peche grounds, the cities of Tampa, Key West and 
Ft. Myers have become Florida’s most important 
shrimp centers, replacing such cities as Fernandina and 
St. Augustine. During the middle of May, two other 
towns got a “pink gold” jolt. Apalachicola, on the 
upper West Coast, was in the doldrums of a closed 
oyster season when the cry went out, “big strike”. Boats 
from as far west as Louisiana heeded the call; and 
before long, 150 shrimp boats were flooding the proc- 
essors. One boat brought in 15,000 pounds from three 
days of fishing. 

To Tarpon Springs, the shrimp is the greatest thing 





since the sponge of yesteryear. Bill Richardson, man- 
ager of Pinellas Seafood Company, Tarpon Springs, 
said that the company was handling 30 thousand pounds 
a week. Speaking of a big strike off Anclote Key, 20- 
30 miles from shore, he said, “it looks like a year around 
thing to me.” These beds are now temporarily closed 
by the Conservation Department to prevent over- 
fishing and to increase the size of the remaining shrimp, 
however. 


Most boats based at Tampa fish Campeche, making 
trips of about 35 to 45 days in duration, sometimes 
longer. They ship their early catches to port by incom- 
ing vessels, and in turn carry parts of the catch of other 
boats when they are ready to return to port. Many 
Ft. Myers (and Ft. Myers Beach) boats also fish 
Campeche, while some fish Tortugas. Most Key West 
boats fish Tortugas; some fish Campeche. Shrimp boats 
are also based at several other Florida cities, including 
Marathon, Everglades, Naples, Pensacola and Mayport. 

Testimony to the fact that shrimping is a lucrative 
business are the number of landing permits issuec 
to shrimp boats by the Conservation Department. 
There are now over 1,000 active permits. As many 
as 650 boats have been counted in the Key West area 
at one time. These figures represent no small piece 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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...As the Industry Grows So Do the Problems 








of change, either. A fully equipped vessel (they run 
mostly from about 40 to 75 feet in length) is worth 
from $30,000 to $40,000, an important figure to boat 
builders, marine suppliers, and marinas. 

For those who may not know, the story of the 
shrimp from the sea to the dinner table is action- 
packed and fast moving: It begins with the boat crew 
trying likely locations with a miniature trawl; when 
the try-net wiggles with life, the big net is lowered. 
A shrimp trawl measures from 40 to 100 feet across 
and about 50 feet long. It is weighted at the bottom, 
floated at the top, and side boards keep it open. A 
haul of two or three hours is made and then heaved-to 
with a power winch. Then the hand blistering job of 
sorting and beheading begins. After three or four 
days of good fishing the holds should be full of iced 
shrimp. 

At the packing house, the boats are unloaded by 
conveyors, shrimp washed, weighed, and packed in 
100-pound boxes for shipment by refrigerator trucks 
to markets. When Mrs. Housewife shops for her fam- 
ily, she pays from 65 cents to $1.25 a pound and has 
her choice of fresh, frozen, breaded, or pre-cooked 
shrimp. 


Transportation Problem 


One of the significant problems seems to be the 
transportation of seafood, including shrimp, from the 
Florida producer's plant to the city wholesale market. 
As a result of inadequate rail freight service, trans- 
portation is now almost entirely by truck. 

The boats and vessels used in the shrimp industry 
are tending to become larger as well as more numerous. 
This trend is accompanied by the advent of mechanical 
refrigeration on shrimp trawlers, a device becoming 
more popular each year. While some producers are 
the sole owners of their boats, other producers, because 
of the initial cost, share the ownership or obtain the 
use of the boats on a lease or on some type of share 
basis. In recent years, the increase in the number of 
shrimp boats has attracted equity capital from outside 
sources, and large shrimp vessels are sometimes owned 
either in part or entirely by several absentee investors. 
The captain employed by the producer frequently 
receives a bonus or commission in addition to his share. 
In other cases he receives a paid salary, plus a 
commission. 

Growing along with the size of the shrimp hauls have 
been shrimp-born problems. Most of them have fallen 
into the lap of the Florida State Board of Conservation. 
Said Director Ernest Mitts, “shrimp are the concern of 
the whole State of Florida. The returns from shrimp 
harvests sift throughout the state; and we must both 
protect shrimp for the future and use them wisely in 
the present.” Mitts may have been thinking of the 
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shooting war that started at Tortugas when the State 
Board of Conservation found it necessary to close por- 
tions of the beds because of undersized shrimp being 
taken. 


The opening act of the big hassle began last Novem- 
ber when four monster buoys were anchored in 95 
feet of water to mark the western boundary of the 
Tortugas beds. It was the first time the ocean had been 
“posted.” “It was a precautionary measure,” said 
Robert Ingle, the Conservation Department's Director 
of Research. “We figured that it might be necessary 
to close the beds sometime to comply with conserva- 
tion regulations.” 


On February Ist Director Mitts ordered certain 
areas of the Tortugas closed. Enforcement soon became 
hazardous. Certain shrimpers refused to abide by the 
law and became, as Mitts described them, “pirates.” 
They shot out buoy lights, attempted to ram state 
patrol boats, and even fired shots at conservation 
agents who tried to stop their illegal shrimping activi- 
ties. Finally, after a difficult six months of shrimp 
patrol, the size of the Tortugas catch reached legal 
size again and the beds were thrown open on July 7. 
In September, parts of the Tortugas were closed again 
and will only re-open when shrimp measurement in the 
area is increased to commercial proportions. 


Florida’s peak year for whole shrimp production 
was in 1953 when shrimpers in the state landed close 
to 55 million pounds. Since this year, shrimping has 
not been as successful poundage-wise and although 
Florida ranked second to Texas last year, there has 
been growing concern over the various factors which 
have contributed to the decline of shrimp and other 
seafoods as well. Overfishing, the reason for the clos- 
ing of the tortugas, can be attributed to faulty con- 
servation practices now being righted. Sewage pollu- 
tion, changes in the water flow by dredged channels, 
industrial pollution, cold winters and an increase in 
Mexican shrimpers all bring the stew to a boil. 


Shrimp men now tend to put some of the blame on 
the oil companies, who've been churning up Gulf waters 
with their off-shore oil drilling. “Uncle Sam is coming 
in for some knocks too,” a recent Wall Street Journal 
report states. The Army Corps of Engineers, for 
instance, now is dredging a $92 million, 70-mile canal 
across marsh land to give New Orleans a new outlet 
to the sea. Shrimp men are protesting that the dredged- 
up bank will dam up coastal areas, preventing young 
shrimp and other species in the fish fraternity from 
entering. 

The Gulf States Marine Fisheries Commission 
decided to ask Congress at its next session for $904,000 
for a one year research program on shrimp and an 
additional $507,000 each year thereafter for further 
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studies. Interesting enough, this year the U. S. Interior 
Department is spending about $300,000 on shrimp 
studies alone. 

In addition to the plea for Federal funds, some 
shrimp men are plotting to take their plight to state 
legislatures. Louisiana canners, for instance, have 
proposed 14 changes in State laws aimed at protecting 
their shrimp supply. 

In Florida something is being done, however, to 
record, analyze and evaluate the overall effect of these 
developments. Only recently the Citizens Marine Fish- 
eries Advisory Committee was formed at the Septem- 
ber meeting of the Florida Wildlife Federation, an 
organization composed of affiliated clubs throughout 
the state. Working with representatives of the South- 
eastern Fisheries Association, members of the Florida 
Outdoor Writers Association and the Florida Conser- 
vation Department, the committee believes that wise 
management of our marine fisheries can overcome the 
harm and maintain food fishing for years to come. 


Jim Martenhoff, President of the Florida Outdoor 
Writers Association and outdoor editor of the Miami 
News, named chairman of the new committee, says 
that no one in Florida has yet realized the potential 
damage that could occur in marine fisheries from a 
combination of apparently unrelated events, namely: 
1. Increasing fishing pressure. The number of Florida 
fishermen could double in less than ten years, if cur- 
rent population figures continue to increase. 


2. Thoughtless dredging and filling for real estate 
ventures. The committee goes on record as not being 
against real estate developments, only against the 
unwise locations sometimes selected. Important 
nursery grounds should not be threatened with 


destruction when there is so much coastline to choose 
from. 


3. Industrial pollution. The committee feels that the 
state, inviting industry, has not thought about water 
quality control in the areas where this industry locates. 

Martenhoff and his committee would like to see 
more money spent on research, and subsequent man- 
agement of one of our biggest natural resources. 
“Research is necessary in order to establish adequate 
knowledge of what we may and may not do. The 
theme has been repeatedly stated that Mankind knows 
little about the Sea. It’s time we tried to learn,” he said. 

Out of basic research, such as the committee hopes 
to conduct, we can arrive at decisions to perhaps pro- 
tect certain inland water areas from dredging because 
they are vital to large sections of the adjacent coast- 
line; to protect vital fishing grounds against pollution; 
to possibly cultivate certain species, hence assuring 


the supply, and to—hopefully—improve and maintain 
Florida’s marine fisheries. 











KINDS OF COMMERCIAL SHRIMP 


"hese kinds of shrimp, the white, brown and pink 
shrimp are caught in large quantities by the commercial 
fishery of the southern United States. Two others, the 
seabob and the Royal Red shrimp, are of minor im- 
portance, although the red shrimp shows promise of 
supporting a sizeable fishery in the future. 


Prior to the late 1940's the white shrimp was by 
far the dominant species, accounting for an estimated 
95 per cent of the Ceding. This species is also called 
the green shrimp, green-tailed shrimp, blue-tailed shrimp, 
lake shrimp an A wes names in various localities. 


The brown shrimp is now caught in the largest quan- 
tities with Texas producing the most. 


The pink shrimp, sometimes called spotted shrimp, 
also now outranks the white shrimp in landings. This is 
the species which supports the entire Tortugas fishery, 
and is the principal variety caught at Campeche. 


Pink shrimp and brown shrimp are both “grooved” 
species, this common name being descriptive of longi- 
tudinal grooves occurring both on the head and on the 
abdomen of these varieties. Fishing for both kinds of 
grooved shrimp is carried on mostly at night, in contrast 
to the fishing for white shrimp, which is a daytime 
operation. 


The grooved shrimp are usually separated for market 
purposes. The price received varies with size, quality 
and locality, as well as with species. In some localities, 
white shrimp demand the highest price but this is not 
universally true. Because of price differences it is 
important to be able to tell the three kinds of shrimp 
apart. 


The white shrimp differs from the other two by 
having a long horn or rostrum, and long whiskers or 
antennae, which are twice the length of the body and 
by the absence of grooves on the “head.” Both the 
brown and spotted shrimps have shorter horns, whiskers 
which are less than twice the length of the body and 
grooves reaching to the posterior end of the head. 


The brown shrimp may be separated from the spotted 
shrimp by the occurrence in the latter of the brown or 
reddish patch on the abdomen. In the Key West shrimp 
this spot is sometimes absent and seems to disappear 
from some individuals after death, but in general it 
provides a good means of identification in fresh shrimp. 


The seabob is a small species of minor importance 
but the Royal Red shrimp have been shown to have a 
commercial potential by exploratory fishing investigations. 
This species is unique in occurring at depths much 
greater than those where the other commercial varieties 
are caught. 
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TREND INTERVIEWS: 





THREE TOP FLORIDA SALESMEN 


They Say Money Not Always Salesman‘s Greatest Incentive 
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J 
John E. Mason 


Joining Raybro Electric Sup- 
plies, Inc., Tampa, in 1950, 
Mason trained in all major 
departments before joining 
the sales force in 1953. He 
was territory salesman, in- 
dustrial salesman and light- 
ing salesman for Raybro be- 
fore promotion this year to 
general sales department. 
Moving to Tampa in 1947, 
he was associated with Dunn 
and Bradstreet. 


Fee SSS SSS SSS SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS SSS SSSSSeeSeeee8e084888 


D o the salesmen in Florida industry disagree with 
each other on tactics, motivation, etc.? Apparently so, 
if a group of questions submitted by TREND to a 
cross section is better-than-good salesmen mean 
anything. 


One thing is certain, Florida salesmen are true 
to the old saying that “salesmen are individuals.” They 
get together on some basic sales fundamentals but 
beyond that they have ideas of their own. We asked 
a sampling of Florida industries to have their top 
salesmen answer a set of questions. We regret we 
could not use all the answers but here’s the way three 
Florida salesmen answered: 


Question: Other than enthusiasm, what, in your opin- 
ion, is the most valuable asset a salesman 
needs? 

Answers: 


Mason — Integrity towards his customers, towards 
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Everett F. Case 


For the past three years, 
Case has been a salesman 
for Robinson’s Printers, Inc., 
Orlando. His first job was 
that of “printer’s devil” with 
his home town newspaper 
in Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. Case 
attended Iowa Wesleyan 
College and later worked 
in display advertising for 
newspapers in the states 
of Michigan, Missouri, and 


J. George Doyle 


A native of Montreal, Can- 
ada, Doyle began his asso- 
ciation with Pasco Packing 
Co., Dade City, as a fruit 
buyer in 1949. In 1950, 
he was placed in charge of 
Pasco’s Canadian Sales and 
got his present position of 
Western regional sales man- 
ager four years later. Doyle 
has sales responsibility in 
Canada and the U. S. West 


Iowa. of the Mississippi. 


his employer and towards himself and his 
family. When a salesman exhibits integrity 
he establishes a harmonious relationship 
built on trust that will endure always. When 


a man exhibits integrity towards himself | 


and his family he can face the challenges 
of each day clear of conscience and eager 
to do a better selling job than he did the 
day before. 


Doyle — Sincerity is probably the most valuable 
asset a salesman needs other than enthus- 
iasm. It is needed from the start when 
salesmanship is chosen for a career. The 
choice of firm and product is no exception 
as no one can inspire confidence while in 
doubt. Sincerity is a constant motivating 
force, research and verification become 
necessities. The happy combination is 4 


forerunner to confidence and in turn closing 
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Case — 


Question: 


Answers: 


Mason — 


Question: 


Answers: 


Mason — 


A pleasing personality and a_ thorough 
knowledge of his product. A pleasing per- 
sonality is an almost indescribable asset in 
selling. A neat appearance, a pleasant 
smile, and a manner to fit along side and 
not above the level of his customer may 
make up the personality quotient. The 
salesman soon learns the resistance of his 
customers and will study his product thor- 
oughly so that he may be able to overcome 
this resistance by answering questions 
before they are asked. 


Do you believe your sales are based on 
who you know, what you know, or who is 
acquainted with your product? 


All three! A salesman must first learn all 
he can about his product and its applica- 
tion, then he must select a customer who 
has a need for such a product. The more 
prospective customers a salesman knows, 
the more opportunities he has to acquaint 
those customers with their need for the 
product based on the product’s advantages 
to themselves or their business. 


My sales are based on what I know. My 
four basic selling points are my product, 
my firm, my firm's services and myself. 
They are much better known to me than to 
my clients. What I know is the preliminary 
to who I know for the client must first 
have confidence in my knowledge. Who 
is acquainted with my product is very 
important but is not enough. 


Sales are based on a lot of things, and not 
necessarily certain principles. No two 
people are alike and therefore must be 
treated as individuals. Who a salesman 
knows can be helpful at times. What you 
know, of course, is most important in what- 
ever you are engaged, be it selling or some 
other profession, such as surgery, law, etc. 
Potential customers who are acquainted 
with the product I am selling are more 
easily sold than others because a quality 
product offers little resistance except price. 


How much preparation do you make before 
calling on an important client? 


Plenty, whether it be a “routine” call or an 
appointment call covering a specific job or 


_ problem. Before making a “routine” call 


it is standard procedure to study the cus- 
tomer’s file folder which is carried through 


Question: 


Answers: 


Mason — 


the week in my car. From its contents are 
extracted facts covering shipping dates, 
quotations, complaints, etc. Before making 
an appointment call, full data relative to 
that job must be assembled and evaluated. 
A salesman should make such a call with 
the feeling he has anticipated the custo- 
mer’s probable questions, possible situation 
reactions and potential complaints. 


Realizing every client is important, the 
degree of preparation will likely be related 
to purchasing volume. Clients are usually 
well informed and in many cases are spe- 
cialists. In my field, the salesman’s degree of 
preparation is emphasized for factual sta- 
tistics and intelligent projections must be 
prepared. 


It depends on the circumstances. I do know 
that a study of the client’s potential for my 
product aids considerably in -naking a good 
presentation. It inspires confidence and is 
proof of the salesman’s desire to serve well 
and to be of help with the customer's prob- 
lems. Before calling on an important client 
it is well to prepare a personal analysis 
of the type of advertising a client may be 
interested in buying. The interesting result 
is to see how close the evaluation actually 
was. 


Is a salesman easier to sell than a non- 
salesman? 


Yes, by all means! Salesmen not only talk 
the same language but their thinking is 
quite similar. Salesmen think in terms of 
product, uses of the product and value to 
the customer. But of even greater import 
to the true salesman is the pure, unadulter- 
ated joy of successfully completing a satis- 
factory sale. It is satisfactory to the buyer 
in that he received good value for money 
expended and satisfactory to the salesman 
in completing a profitable sale. A combi- 
nation of these facts makes selling a sales- 
man a truly enjoyable act because the 
“buying” salesman, even though uncon- 
sciously, makes the closing as easy as pos- 
sible for the “selling” salesman. 


My answer is “No,” in fact the reverse could 
be true, though selling a salesman is 
refreshing. The non-salesman type is not 
as prone to interrupt and theorize along 
avenues that frequently are irrelevant. He 
is more receptive for he wants to be told 
everything about a specific product. Buying 
is his specialty. He is probably outstand- 
ingly capable in the fields of listening, assimi- 
lating and remembering, which are not com- 
mon associations with salesmen. 
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Case — 


Question: 


Answer: 


Mason — 


Doyle — 


Case — 
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It is no more difficult to sell a salesman than 
it is a non-salesman. Most all people in the 
business world are selling something, either 
their services or a product. Sales talks 
vary according to product, so when calling 
on a prospect who is already selling a 
related product the sale seems easier to 
make because there is a mutual under- 
standing for the need of the item. A sale 
to a non-salesman in an unrelated field is 
not necessarily too difficult to make. The 
prospect may appreciate the information 
and help the salesman offers. 


What is the greatest pitfall of the salesman, 
in your opinion? 


The loss of his initial enthusiasm. All sales- 
men start with a bounding, vibrant, 
bounteous share of enthusiasm. It is a 
pleasure just to sit back and enjoy watching 
them attack their new job with zest and 
enjoyment. However, when a_ salesman 
looses this enthusiasm for his profession he 
ceases being a salesman and in turn rele- 
gates himself to the minor and unsatisfactory 
role of “order-taker.” He gets to be a man 
who makes regular calls only and rarely, 
if ever, carries with him a “selling story.” 
He creates no demand and makes no new 
friends. Enthusiasm comes from within and 
once lost is very difficult to regain. 


The greatest and costliest pitfall of salesmen 
probably is lack of timing in their closing 
ability or closing ability itself. I have seen 
and known heavy time consuming prepara- 
tions that dealt with closing too lightly and 
I was even more disappointed with the 
planned presentation. The rythms of a 
runner or swimmer is gauged by distance 
to the goal, which pretty well illustrates the 
desirable pattern of a presentation. In a 
presentation, closing the sale is the goal 
as every point leads to it. Though every 
reason for a “yes” answer is likely to be 
given, the salesman needs the answer to 
close the sale. 


Not knowing his product well enough to 
be able to explain in detail its benefits and 
economical advantages to his prospective 
customer. Yes, it is true that appearance, 
personality and aggressiveness are impor- 
tant in making a sale, but many sales are 
lost because the salesman does not come up 
with suggestions on what benefits the cus- 
tomer is going to receive if he buys the 
product. We all want to know, “What is 
this going to do for me?”, when we consider 
the purchase of almost anything. If the 
salesman will answer this mental question 
during his presentation, the sale will be 
much easier to make. 
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Question: In your opinion, what is the salesman’s 


Answer: 


Mason — 


Doyle — 


Case — 


Question: 


Answer: 


Mason — 


Doyle — 


Case — 





greatest incentive? 


The obvious answer to such a question jis 
money. But, after only minor reflection, 
one realizes that money comes as a climax 
to the job well done. The true answer must 
then be that a salesman’s greatest incentive 
is getting the job well done, for his cus. 
tomer, for his employer and for himself. E 


4 


te 








Creating and conquering challenges. 


A pat on the back when he has made a 
good sale. When the customer voices his 
appreciation the salesman really glows with 
pride. It is a tremendous incentive to attain 
greater heights in his customer relationship. 
Employers will do well to frankly discuss 
the salesman’s success with him at regular 
intervals, and especially after a particularly 
good sale is made. A word of sincere praise 
is almost as good as an increase in salary. 
A salesman thrives on appreciation of his 
efforts, the same as anyone likes to be 
reminded of the good work he is doing. 





In selling any product, what emphasis do 
you place on advertising in support of your 
direct sales contact? 


I take full advantage .of all advertising 
effort covering products my company sells. 
Experience indicates that advertising is one 
of any salesman’s most valuable aids. 
Advertising pre-sells the buyer and _ that 
makes any salesman’s work much easier” 
as the buyer is at least half-sold before the” 
salesman makes his initial call. 


Advertising is necessary to support one’s 
direct sales contact as consumer acceptance 
is the final answer. To do the job well the’ 
proper media, time and place must be found. 


Advertising, of course, makes the world go 
around. It keeps things moving here on 
earth. Without some sort of advertising to 
support direct sales, the salesman would 
have a most difficult time. A product adver-? 
tised in a printed medium or over the aif, 
creates a confidence that is difficult to’ 
attain in any other way. The sale of a pro- 
duct that is well advertised is a sale half 
made. With half the effort, the salesman 
can close the deal and be on his way to 
the next prospect. 
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PERSONALITY: 


j MINUTE MAID and JOHN FOX 


“| Left 1.B.M. Because | 
Wanted to Build Something” 


J ohn M. (Jack) Fox, British-born and U. S.-educated 
head of Minute Maid Corp., has been described as 
“the promoter type . . . an idea man.” 

Now one of the nation’s best-known food company 
presidents, 45-year-old Jack Fox is credited with pro- 
moting a once unknown firm to its present status as 
the largest orange concentrate firm in the world. 

Fox gave up a promising future with International 
Business Machine Corp. in 1943 to throw in with an 
outfit planning to manufacture powdered orange juice 
under contract for the Armed Forces . . . Vacuum Foods 
with an office in Plymouth. 

When the war's end threatened to end the contract 
Fox persuaded the Defense Department to renew it 
since his firm held patents on the process. 

Frustrating months of trial and error soon con- 
vinced Fox and his staff that the powdered product 
just wasn’t practical but what is now known as con- 
centrate was. 

After changing the name of the firm to Minute Maid 
and with the financial help of Boston capitalist William 
A. Coolidge the Little Miss Minute Maid label became 
a nationally advertised brand when Bing Crosby agreed 
to do a daily 15-minute show in exchange for 20,000 
shares of stock. 


Fox’s Baby 


But the merchandising was Fox's baby. His 
description of a good selling basis. “Top quality prod- 
ucts, maintained and improved constantly so that 
wholesalers and retailers make a fair profit and the 
consumer gets his money’s worth.” 

The acquisition of Snow Crop three years ago along 
with the rest of Clinton Industries frozen fruit and 
vegetable business was viewed as financial wizardry 
on Fox's part and gave Minute Maid a needed 
diversification. 

In the first year after the buy Minute Maid’s sales 
nearly tripled. 

Last month, the company reported net earnings 
after taxes of $3,102,722 or $1.95 per share for the first 
nine months of 1958. A year-end dividend of 45 cts. 
per share on its 1,594,504 shares of common stock was 
declared. 

This was a far cry from Minute Maid’s loss of more 
than $2,500,000 in 1957 which was largely the result 
of an unsuccessful venture in the frozen fruit and 
vegetable business. The company decided to get out 
of that business but still kept representation in it 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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... This Season Looks Like a Sure Thing for Bing’s Horse 


through private contract of its Snow Crop label to Sea- 
brook Farms, Inc., without participating in a profit or 
loss basis. 


Minute Maid expects to net between $2.75 and $2.85 
per common share of stock in the year just ending last 
month. The company reduced its current liabilities by 
$6 million in the past year. Net sales this year were 
$100,000,000. 

The company claims a great stroke of fortune 
through the development of a still secret processing 
system for frozen concentrate which they said allowed 
them to produce concentrate from last year’s freeze 
inflicted fruit without loss of quality. Minute Maid 
products this year were selling 60 per cent higher than 
the depressed prices of 1956-57. The company found 
itself in the unique position of allocating its products 
to customers. 


Dynamic Factor 


Probably the most dynamic recent factor in Minute 
Maid’s operation has been the evolution of Florida 
Orange Marketers, a giant cooperative of growers who 
Minute Maid was successful in organizing into a supply 
facility. Through the Coop growers are guaranteed 
returns on their fruit consistent with the eventual price 
paid for the manufactured product. Says Fox, “This ar- 
rangement (Florida Orange Marketers) will be of great 
benefit in removing us from dependency upon the 
unpredictable and at times wildly fluctuating cash 
fruit market.” The 1957-58 season is destined to be 
another “seller's market” and Minute Maid is ready 
for the gun. 


The most visable testimony of good things forseep 
for Minute Maid has been the mushrooming price of 
its stock which has tripled from a low $6 and evened 
out at about $17 in less than a year. Even the most 
hardened conservative will probably agree that 1957-58 
looks like a banner year for Fox’s Minute Maid. 

Last summer Minute Maid moved its executive 
offices and staff from New York City to Orlando into 
a $1 million office building on the Orange Blossom 
Trail & Hwy. 50. 

Fox’s comments on the move: “Our board of direc- 
tors say our groves (Minute Maid produces around 
4,000,000 boxes of oranges) are worth more than al] 





the machinery, brick and mortar we own, so the officers [ 


of the company are going to live here and look after 
production as well as sales and financing.” 

Fox is a director of Golden Citrus Juices, Inc. 
Fullerton, Calif.; is on the Board of Directors of the 
National Sales Executives, the Council for International 
Progress in Management, The American Foundation of 
Religion and Psychiatry, Inc., The Orlando Youth 
Center, Inc.; and is a former President and Honorary 
Member of the Sales Executives Club of New York. 
He also is a member of the Business Education Com- 
mittee of the National Committee for Economic 
Development. 

He was born in Esher, England, in 1912. His family 
moved to Atlantic City, N.J., shortly after his birth. 
Mr. and Mrs. Fox, a daughter and two sons, reside 
in Orlando. A married daughter lives in Drexel Hill, Pa. 
Drexel Hill, Pa. 

A sailing enthusiast, Fox lists among his hobbies, 
golf, fishing, shooting and photography. 





... Inside the State 


A FORMER LEESBURG auto- 


motive dealer, Clarence E. Berdine, 
is building a unique business with 
houseboats. Berdine, operating un- 
der the name, Botels, Inc., will rent 
out to families and tourists 30-ft. 
and 25-ft. houseboats complete with 
linen and cooking utensils, capable 
of sleeping four to six persons. The 
boats, powered by outboard or 
inboard engines, are manufactured 
by Dreamboat Manufacturing Co. 
of Guntersville, Ala. Boats also 
feature hot and cold running water, 
kitchen facilities, shower and toilet 
accommodations and a sun deck. 


SOUTH FLORIDA’S COMPLEX, 
new Building Code will be explained 
to builders, engineers, architects 
and various subcontracting groups 
in Dade, Broward and Palm Beach 
Counties at a meeting to be held 
December 4 in Fort Lauderdale. The 
five-hour session will be sponsored 
by the Broward Builders Exchange. 
The new code sets uniform regula- 
tions for all of South Florida. 
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A NEW CONCEPT in office space 
—a co-operative patterned after the 
apartments that have been such a 
factor in Gold Coast housing—is 
taking shape in Pompano Beach. 
The builders, Raymond S. Hurley 
and Carl R. Warner, believe their 
five-story building scheduled for 
completion late next year will start 
a new trend by business and pro- 
fessional people who would prefer to 
buy rather than lease office space. 


FLORIDA PORTS will face new 
competition soon from a non-taxed 
Freeport on Grand Bahama Island, 
85 miles east of the mainland. Gulf 
Oil Co. and a new concern financed 
by the Grand Bahama Port Author- 
ity will open a bunkering terminal 
which will offer seagoing ships fuel 
and marine supplies much cheaper 
than in U. S. ports. The reduced 
price is possible because the island 
government has granted a 99-year 
concession which eliminates all taxes 
and duties. 


ORLANDO INDUSTRIAL and 
business leaders are planning crea- 
tion of a space age technical insti- 
tute. The technical college idea is 
being pushed by the Orange County 
Committee for Higher Education, 
an organization which includes rep- 
resentatives from Radiation, Inc., 
Martin Co., Systems, Inc., Combus- 
tion Engineering, Dynatronics, the 
University of Orlando Jr. College 
and Orlando merchants. 


AMERICAN AIR PRODUCTS 
Corp., Ft. Lauderdale manufacturer 
of 1901 model “Merry Olds” at the 
rate of 10 per day, announces plans 
for three “new” models—1902 Ram- 
blers and Fords, and 1903 Buicks. 


THE CITY OF OCALA has con- 
tracted with Florida Power Corp. to 
buy electricity from them at a rate 
less than the one previously in 
effect. Agreement concludes several 
months of negotiations during which 
Ocala threatened to build its own 
power plant. 
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EARNINGS OF INTEREST TO FLORIDA 


NET INCOME PER. COM. SH. 
COMPANY: PERIOD 1958 1957 1958 1957 
Fla. East Coast R.R. 7 mos. July 31 41,233,485 d413,149 teaser 7% 
Houston Natural Gas f-Year July 31 3,035,413 2,217,867 1.70 91.41 
Int. Min. & Chem. Quar. June 30 j2,753,000 2,716,000 1.14 1.12 
Winn-Dixie Stores Year June 28 12,269,695 10,625,983 a1.95 a1.71 
Atlantic Coast Line R.R. 8 mos. Aug. 31 5,414,000 7,478,000 2.19 3.02 
Seaboard Air Line R.R. 8 mos. Aug. 31 9,470,501 12,561,050 1.97 2.60 
N.W. Airlines, Inc. Month of August k1,119,942 k2,264,512 Seecane, fe 
Southern Railway 8 mos. Aug. 31 17,950,722 21,739,059 2.46 3.04 
Tampa Electric Co. 12 mos. Aug. 31 4,340,893 4,336,597 a1.64 a1.80 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 6 mos. July 31 61,549,555 65,461,524 a.82 a.87 
Gen. Portland Cement 9 mos. Sept. 30 6,585,100 5,157,100 3.17 2.48 
St. Regis Paper 9 mos. Sept. 30 12,732,541 14,683,600 1.52 1.75 
Florida Power Corp. 12 mos. Sept. 30 11,376,909 8,875,991 (1)2.96 (1)3.67 
Southern Co. 12 mos. Sept. 30 37,554,812 33,406,882 1.77 1.58 
Union Bag-Camp Paper 9 mos. Sept.30 -10,791,816 13,531,249 1.47 m1.70 
American Cyanimid Co. 9 mos. Sept. 30 27,915,223 36,158,154 1.32 m1.85 
Int. Breweries, Inc. 9 mos. Sept. 30 685,737 787,877 1.22 1.41 
Phillips Petroleum Co. 9 mos. Sept. 30 57,609,292 74,227,294 1.68 2.16 
Delta Air Lines, Inc. Quar. Sept. 30 362,135 355,938 .32 aan 


(a) On shares outstanding at close of the period. (d) Net loss. (f) Preliminary state- 


... Inside the State 





ment. (g) Adjusted to reflect stock split or stock dividends. (j) Includes non-recurring 
credit of $331,990, or 14 cents a share, resulting from a change in the company’s pension 
plans from an insured to a trusteed basis. (k) After giving effect to a loss of $2,722 
from property disposals in August, 1958, and an income from the same source of 
$1,483,155 in August, 1957. (1) Based on the average number of shares outstanding 





during the period. 


(m) Based on the shares now outstanding. 


DEBITS TO FLORIDA BANK ACCOUNTS* 


(IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


PERCENT CHANGE 


September August September 1958 from 1957 
1958 1958 1957 (9 months) 
Daytona Beach 53,968 54,909 48,542 + 10 
Fort Lauderdale 171,544 162,301 156,471 + 2 
Gainesville 33,380 33,084 28,512 + 9 
Jacksonville 647,264 622,391 583,380 + 9 
Key West 13,762 13,020 11,964 + 3 
Lakeland 68,075 62,250 51,740 + ll 
Greater Miami 1,087,656 1,029,491 966,065 + 4 
Orlando 156,066 154,263 143,346 + 6 
Pensacola 77,473 77,664 78,514 — 5 
St. Petersburg 152,064 131,661 ° 145,829 — 0 
Tampa 331,644 304,166 282,236 + 7 
West Palm Beach 112,261 107,715 91,573 + ll 
FLORIDA 4,306,439 4,088,286 3,818,008 + 5 
GEORGIA 3,526,219 3,373,997 3,236,953 + 2 
ALABAMA 2,032,722 1,905,758 1,904,275 — $ 
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WITH THE 1959 FLORIDA Leg- 
islative session some four months 
away, organizations, governmental 
units and individuals are drafting 
proposed laws that range from road 
safety regulations to skull and cross- 
bone labeling of poisons. 

The Florida Citizens Advisory 
Committee on Highway Safety will 
seek: (1) a broader driver educa- 
tion program in the high schools; 
(2) mandatory driver’s license exam- 
ination for every new Florida resi- 
dent and reexamination for all driv- 
ers involved in traffic accidents or 
violations; (3) increasing from 323 
to 500 the number of Highway 
Patrol troopers for on the road duty; 
(4) adoption of a chemical test law 
for determining intoxication; (5) 
adoption of law providing for 
checking vehicle speeds with radio 
microwave or other electrical de- 
vices, results to be accepted by the 
courts as prima facie evidence of 
speed. 

The Committee wants driver's 
license fees increased from $1.50 to 
$2.50 to help finance the program. 
An alternate plan under study 
would require a $1.65 drivers 
license, a $3 fee for reexamination 
and a charge of $1.65 instead of the 
present 25 cents for duplicate 
licenses. 

The Florida State Retailers Assn. 
is calling for repeal of all personal 
property taxes in Florida. Return 
to cities and counties of a portion 
of revenue from broadening the 
present three per cent sales tax 
would replace the personal property 
tax income, according to the plan. 

The Association has charged that 
Florida’s personal property taxes 
are highly discriminatory, inequit- 
ably applied and costly to collect. 

Gov. LeRoy Collins, who backed 
Florida’s presidential preference law 
in 1955, wants it changed to give 
the state a more powerful voice in 
national political conventions. 

He has suggested that the Gover- 
nor, State Cabinet officers and 
members of the congressional dele- 
gation should qualify automatically 
as ex-officio delegates to their party 
national conventions. Another sug- 
gestion is to let “some responsible 
group” name the delegates instead 
of having them elected. The bind- 
ing of Florida delegates to vote for 
a certain candidate lessens their 
bargaining power, critics of the 
present preference primary law 
have complained. 
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People...and Changes 





RICHARD M. HALL, 36 year old 
Ohioan, is the new director of finance for 
the City of Orlando, succeeding J. ED- 
WARD GREAVES who is resigning to 
accept a position as Comptroller and Vice 
President of the Hubbard Construction 
Co., Orlando. 


Hall was formerly secretary-comptroller 
and director of Chakeres Theaters, Inc., 
an independent theater chain with head- 
quarters in Springfield, Ohio. 


D. B. ALEXANDER, of Daytona Beach, 
is the new president of the Florida Lumber 
and Millwork Assn., succeeding A. C. 
BIVINS, JR., of Miami. Installation of new 
officers was made at the Association’s 
recent meeting in Orlando. J. E. GRIFFIN, 
of Lake Wales, and A. A. RENUART, JR. 
of Miami, were installed as first and second 
vice presidents respectively. MRS. MARIE 
BENNETT will continue as _ executive 
secretary. 


Rand Broadcasting Company, parent 
firm of radio station WINZ in Miami, an- 
nounced appointment of ARTHUR E. 
ZUCKER, tormer operations manager of 
the station, as operation manager of the 
radio station chain. 


EMORY WILLIAMS, director of the 
Dade National Bank of Miami and prop- 
erty manager of Sears, Roebuck and Co.'s 
southern territory since 1953, has been 
named president of Sears’ Brazilian sales 
corporation. He will take up his new 
duties late this year. 


WILLIAM C. KING, of St. Petersburg, 
has taken up his new duties as sales 
manager of Peoples Gas System’s West 
Coast Division, Tampa. Formerly sales 
representative in the area for L. P. G. 


. Equipment Co., Orlando, King will super- 


vise domestic, commercial and industrial 
sales of gas and appliances in Peoples’ 
West Coast Division. 

The East Coast Division of Peoples Gas 
System has GERALD C. BOEVE, Miami, 
as its new sales manager. He was formerly 
serving as sales supervisor for the division. 


With Capital Airlines making its debut 
on a Great Lakes-Florida route, W. E. 
(BILL) McGARRY, district sales manager 
in Pittsburgh since 1954, was appointed 
to the new post of Florida district sales 
manager for the airline. Service from 
Capital is scheduled to begin December 1. 


FRANK D. TROVILLION, director of 
Florida Citrus Mutual’s marketing infor- 
mation division, is now executive assistant 
to general manager ROBERT W. RUT- 
LEDGE. Trovillion in addition to his new 
duties, will continue to supervise the 
marketing information division. 
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ALAN BROWN has been appointed 
product manager for Snow Crop brand 
citrus concentrates and the HI-C tees of 
fruit drinks of the Minute Maid Corp., 
Orlando. Brown was formerly vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Robert 
Hammond Advertising Co. in Orlando. 


MILLARD CALDWELL, former Florida 
Governor and RALPH NICHOLSON, 
Tallahassee plantation owner and publisher 
of the Dothan (Ala.) Eagle, have bought 
a cattle ranch, 414 acres in Cottondale 
from A. D. DAVIS, president of Winn- 
Dixie Stores. Caldwell & Nicholson paid 
$55 an acre for their ranch. 


JOHN BONNER resigned as business- 
financial editor of the Miami Herald to 
become director of corporate relations for 
General Development Corp. 


JOSEPH H. KANTER, 34, partner in 
the Miami-based real estate firm of Warner- 
Kanter, was named one of America’s 
“bright young men in business” by Esquire 
Magazine. His firm, which has been called 
the “General Motors” of housing, is a 
partnership which started with a $1,000 
investment less than 10 years ago. He and 
his partner, MARVIN L. WARNER, re- 
cently sold five properties in Birmingham, 
Ala., for $3,000,000 and they have now 
acquired 2,900 acres in Ft. Lauderdale for 
development. 


BILL BIEN, TREND’s East Coast News 
Director, has been named one of the “Ten 
Outstanding Young Men” in Fort Lauder- 
dale on the basis of community contribu- 
tions and professional achievements. The 
group was selected as a prelude to the 
national Congress of Ten Outstanding 
Young Men, sponsored by the national 
Jaycees, which will draw an estimated 
1,500 delegates to the Florida resort in 


January. 


MAURICE K. LEWIS, JR. was elected 
to the post of vice president of the Pan 
American Bank of Miami, a Sottile Group 
Bank. Also elected vice president was 


C. M. CARPENTER. 


TOM MONTAGUE has resigned his 
post with Birds Eye Division of General 
Foods to head the frozen food department 
of Associated Grocers of Florida. 


A “certificate of recognition” has been 
awarded to CHARLES H. MARTIN, 
executive vice president of Fidelity Federal 
Savings and Loan Association, Tampa, by 
the Florida Savings and Loan League. 

Martin was cited “for having completed 
30 years of service to the savings and loan 
business and to the cause of thrift and 
home ownership.” 


C. WESLEY OLSON, JR., of Daytona 
Beach was elected president of the Florida 
Association of Electrical Contractors at its 
ninth annual convention in West Palm | 
Beach last month. 

Next year’s convention site, Jacksonville, 
was selected at the meeting along with 
other new officers of the association, 





The new president of the Plant City 
Development Committee is FRANK 
MOODY, vice president of the Hillsboro 
State Bank. Other officers named at the 
annual membership dinner meeting in- 
cluded: OWEN WHITEHURST, vice 
president; SIM SPARKMAN, treasurer, 
and WILSON ROGERS, secretary. 

Moody replaces ROY THACKER, who 
has been head of the committee for the 
past year. 





CHARLES A. SERENO, executive vice 
president of Electronics Communications, 
Inc., St. Petersburg, has been named head 
of the Air Associates Division, the whole- 
sale aviation supplies business of the 
company. 


HENRY TAUBES, former owner of 
Elnita Fashions, has become a partner of 
dress manufacturers, Shayne of Miami, Inc. 


Orlando’s Minute Maid Corporation has 
appointed HOWARD G. DICK to vice 
president in charge of sales and marketing 
and JOSEPH E. MELVIN to director of 
traffic and warehousing. 


AUGUST MEINRATH has assumed 
duties as works manager of Columbia- 
National Company’s Santa Rosa County 
plant. Moving to Florida from Ohio, § 
Meinrath has been with the corporation 
for 15 years. 
















DONALD D. PASCAL has advanced to 
the post of assistant chief engineer, ad- 
vanced projects at the Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft, Florida Research and Develop- 
ment Center, West Palm Beach. 


ARTHUR A. ROSEWALL, formerly 
manager of Ryder Truck Rental’s south- 
eastern division, recently became general 
manager of the company’s entire truck 
leasing division. ROBERT McCLURE, JR. 


succeeds Rosewall as division manager. 


PERRY F. WYSONG, chief underwriter 
of Home Owners Life Insurance Co., Ft. 7 
Lauderdale, is the new president of the 
Florida Home Office Underwriters Assn. 
Other officers of the organization, com- 
posed of Florida-based life companies, are 
MISS MARGE PHILLIPS of Coastal 
States Life, St. Petersburg, vice president, 
and ALBERT CROSSWELL, American 
Life Savings, Miami, secretary-treasurer. 
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RALPH G. MULHOLLAND has been 
named new Bradenton district manager for 
the Florida Power and Light Co., suc- 
ceeding P. B. HUGUENIN who is being 
transferred to Sarasota as manager of the 
company’s commercial operations there. 


CLYDE W. KAERICHER has been 
appointed director of administration of 
Minneapolis-Honeywell’s plant in St. 
Petersburg. Kaericher, who has been with 
the company nearly 5 years and has been 
serving as assistant to the comptroller for 
pricing and contracts at the main aero- 
nautical division plant in Minneapolis, 
replaces C. W. SKINNER. 


BENJAMIN H. ERNST, former presi- 
dent of Precision Products and of F. L. 
Estes Saw and Machine Co., is now vice 
resident of mortgage sales for South- 
eastern Mortgage Co. in Miami. 


CONRAD H. HOEPPNER, formerly 
associated with the Naval Research Labor- 
atory, has been named chief scientist by 
Radiation, Inc., of Melbourne. 


S. E. EDSON, assistant cashier of the 
Florida National Bank, Jacksonville, since 
1953, has been elected vice president of 
the Florida Dealers and Growers Bank, an 
affiliate of the 28 Florida National Banks. 


WILLIAM (BILL) HAYNIE, of Or- 
lando, was elected president of the Florida 
Association of Realtors to succeed SYLVAN 
M. MAXWELL of Miami, at the three-day 


annual convention of the group in Tampa 
last month. 


LEONARD L. FLETCHER of Orlando 
was named Realtor of the Year for general 
excellence of work in the organization. 


HARRY M. JOBSON, executive vice 
president of Harris and Company Adver- 
tising, Inc., Miami, will head the agency's 
newly organized industrial account and 
marketing division, supervising coordina- 
tion and handling of all accounts also as 
plans board chairman. 


Southern Bell spun its organization dial 
last month and five telephone executives 
watched their numbers come up. WALTER 
KETCHAM was promoted from Ft. 
Lauderdale district manager to North 
Florida commercial manager in Jackson- 
ville; PRESTON COLLINS from Florida 
commercial staff assistant, Miami, to Ft. 
Lauderdale district manager; BEN B. 
BROWN from division commercial mana- 
ger at Jacksonville to South Florida man- 
ager at Miami; JOHN P. EVANS from 
general commercial manager for South 
Carolina to assistant vice president for 
Florida, with offices in Jacksonville, and 
PAUL D. McCANDLESS from South 
Florida manager to the South Carolina 
commercial post. HAROLD C. LeROY, 
Jacksonville, has been appointed Sanford 
plant manager replacing L. E. CRITTEN- 
DEN, who has been named Florida train- 
ing supervisor for the company in 
Jacksonville. 


A State Board of Control assistant 
business manager since 1954, G. E. DAIL, 
JR. was appointed executive director of 
the Central and Southern Florida Flood 
Control District. 


Seaboard Air Line Railroad has recently 
made personnel changes in its system 
which includes a large portion of Florida. 

FLOYD H. BRADLEY will be trans- 
ferred to Tampa as general passenger 
agent succeeding RALPH L. PROGNER, 
who recently was appointed assistant gen- 
eral passenger traf manager for the 
Seaboard, with headquarters in the com- 
pany’s general offices in Richmond. 

J. E. WEST, former general agent at 
Fort Pierce has been named district freight 
and passenger agent in Lake Wales. In 
his A ew will go T. B. CASH. Past com- 
mercial agent in Tampa, JAMES J. ELLIS, 
has become district freight agent in 
Greenville and J. R. LAFFEY has been 
promoted to district freight agent in Ocala. 


S. R. PIERCE has been elevated to 
vice president in charge of the trust depart- 
ment of the Pan American Bank of Miami. 
He has been trust officer of the bank. 


A. VANCE MORGAN, formerly con- 
troller of the First Federal Savings and 
Loan Association of Delray Beach, has 
been named executive vice president of 
the South Miami Federal Savings and Loan 
Association. 





JOE BLANK, Chrysler Corp. dealer of 
West Palm Beach, was elected president of 
the Florida Automobile Dealer’s Associa- 
tion succeeding MARION G. NELSON, of 
Panama City. Other officers elected were 
JAMES L. FERMAN, Tampa, first vice 
president, and CHARLES B. TUTAN, 
Miami, secretary-treasurer. 





DONALD E. BISHOP is a new second 
vice president of the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America. Bishop will be in 
—_ of sales and service in Prudential’s 
South Central Home Office, located in 
Jacksonville, a job formerly held by WIL- 
LIAM P. LYNCH. Mr. Lynch is being 
transferred to Prudential’s new regional 
headquarters in Boston. Mr. Bishop, native 
of Alachua, Fla., joined Prudential after 
graduation from the University of Florida, 
and served in Jacksonville, Miami and 
Newark, N. J. before going to Houston as 
executive director of agencies at the South- 
western Home Office. 


MARCUS L. DONALDSON, of Tampa, 
chief engineer for General Telephone Co. 
of Florida has been named chief project 
omnes with the General Telephone 
Laboratories of the Automatic Electric Co., 
Northlake, Illinois. Named to succeed 
Donaldson is EDMUND C. STONER, 
former chief engineer for General Tele- 
phone Co. of Michigan. 


Named vice president in charge of sales 
and operations for the Houston Corp. 
distribution properties in St. Petersburg, 
G. B. BENNETT will also be vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales for the Houston 
Texas Gas & Oil Corp. 

DON A. HARDESTY was named super- 
intendent of pipelines for the seis 
subsidiaries. 


LEE J. SLUSHER succeeds JOSEPH 
W. FLOYD as Southeastern district sales 
manager for the Grace Chemical Division 
of W. R. Grace & Co. with headquarters 
in Tampa. Floyd has been named Mem- 
phis district manager for the division. 


RICHARD SEAGER has the new ap- 
pointment of district sales manager in 
Tampa for the Standard Fruit and Steam- 
ship Company. Seager was formerly 
assistant district manager for the company 
in Chicago and Memphis. 


JACK WAUGH, vice president of Hank 
Meyer Associates, Inc., Miami Beach and 
New York public relations firm, heads up 
the firms new special industrial division. 
Other recent additions to the staff of the 
Miami Beach office include JANE WOOD, 
former Miami News writer, and JIM 
DANCE, former Miami Herald staffer. 


WILLIAM E. EVERITT has _ been 
appointed superintendent of agencies for 
American Life Savings Insurance Com- 
pany, Miami. In life insurance since 1951, 
Everitt has been with the Travelers and 
Reserve Life of Dallas and was also in the 
real estate and investment department of 
Prudential. 


MARVIN GREER, former Great South- 
ern Trucking Co. terminal manager in Fort 
Lauderdale, has been named to fill a new 
position with Ryder System, Inc.—Director 
of Customer Relations. He will maintain 
his office at the Miami headquarters of 
Ryder. 


Everglades Bank of Ft. Lauderdale, 
acquired last Spring by the A. J. Harris 
interests of Miami, has filled a four- 
month vacancy by naming a young 
Louisiana banker—KEITH PIGOTT—as 
president. He succeeds HERMAN C. 
EBERTS. 


BYRON C. GORDON of Pompano 
Beach has become the one-thousandth 
member of the Florida State Association of 
Insurance Agents. The 54-year-old or- 
ganization is composed of full-time agents 
in the general insurance field. 
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... ACL - Seaboard Merger 


(Continued from Page 13) 


“We are fighting for every transportation load this state 
has to offer.” 

A tremendous problem in the merging of the two 
lines would be what to do with the thousands of 
highly organized union employees of both lines whose 
awkward inflexible working regulations, hours, pen- 
sions have had so much to do with the operating diffi- 
culties of railroads. This certainly would be a hot 
potato. 

Many railroaders are doubtful that the present 
merger talk will end up in a full-scale consolidation 
of the two roads anytime soon. They do think that 
the two roads will use the discussion to point out and 
possibly negotiate definite steps to combine certain 
facilities for more efficient operation. 

And what about the Florida East Coast Railway? 
This is the choice piece of track in Florida. This is 
the line that both roads would very dearly like to 
have and for which the ACL spent millions and years 
trying to wrest from the Florida DuPont interests. 
When ACL finally realized they were whipped last 
summer they stepped out of the fight and asked the 
Inter State Commerce Commission to go ahead and 
give it to the majority bond holders, the St. Joe Paper 
Company. This action by the ICC should be announced 
soon. 


It is very possible that the FEC could become a part 


ACL’s New Building Under 
Construction in Jacksonville 


of the ACL-Seaboard efficiency talks before it is all 
over. The 571-mile double tracked road that belts 
the mushrooming East Coast of Florida is a keystone 
to any railroad system in the state. 


The bondholders, led by DuPont Estate Trustee, 
Edward Ball, would not have had anything to do 
with any arrangement that included ACL or past 
president “Champ” Davis. But since ACL stepped 
out of the court battle to win the FEC and since Davis 
stepped down as president, things have become a lot 
friendlier between ACL-FEC. Ball and the Florida 
National Bank of Jacksonville brought President Rice 
to their board of directors and Ball speaks well of the 
youthful new president. 





... Inside the State 


FULL SCALE EXPANSION pro- 
gram by Martin Co., Orlando, is 
underway. Construction will in- 
clude a two-story personnel build- 
ing, four balconies for additional 
floor space within the main plant. 
Plans also announced to lease 
100,000 sq. ft. of warehouse space. 
Increased employment, higher rates 
of production and new business has 
created need for additional space. 
Present employment is about 4,500. 


Impact on Orlando economy: 
During past two years Martin pur- 
chases have totaled over $53,000,000. 
Martin has used 2,000 suppliers, 400 
of them in Florida. Martin has 
attracted four new suppliers to 
Orlando area and meant expansion 
of other Fla. firms. Five local firms 
got $1,107,000 worth of business 
from Martin during first six months 
of this year. Forty other local firms 
received business in excess of 
$10,000; 15 firms received $25,000 
worth of business; four received 
$50,000 and three others $75,000. 
Monthly payroll is now $2.6 million. 
Martin employees have purchased 
2,500 homes. A total of 1,690 drive 
their own cars to work. 
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A “BIZARRE INTERNATION- 
AL” costing $2,000,000 and cover- 
ing 120,000 square feet will be 
erected in Riviera Beach and will be 
a shopping center with a continental 
flair. 

The Bizarre, called “an entirely 
new concept” in shopping facilities 
by Miami architect Alfred Parker, 
will include 220 shops or store units 
and will provide parking facilities. 

Expected completion date is 
November 1, 1959 for the open type 
bizaare, popular in Europe. 


COLLIER COUNTY claims to 
recognition for rapid growth got 
fresh impetus from a report showing 
that assessed valuation of real estate 
and personal property has almost 
doubled in five years. 

Tax Assessor D. W. McLeod 
reported that the assessed valuation 
is now $31,187,069, compared with 
$16,775,622 in 1953. Last year’s 
figure was $27,408,124. 

Bulk of the increase can be 
accounted for by improvements and 
increasing property values in fast- 
growing Naples. 


TO HELP PAY for National Air- 
lines’ jet fleet, which is on order, 
the company has listed as “available 
for sale” all its four-engine propeller 
planes and most of its twin-engine 
fleet. 

On sale, with the understanding 
that delivery on the bulk of the 
planes will await receipt by Na- 
tional of its jet planes, included 
4 DC-7’s, 4 DC-7B’s, 4 DC-6s, 8 
DC-6B’s, and 4 Super Constellations. 
Two-engine planes being offered for 
sale include 12 out of 18 Convairs, 
6 Lodestar commercial airliners and 
2 more Lodestars outfitted as execu- 
tive planes. 

Previous to this announcement, 
National said that the airline had 
cancelled orders for three of the big 
Douglas DC-8 jets, dropping. its 
total from six to three. Recently 
Delta, which had ordered eight, 
reduced the firm order to six with | 
an option for the other two. 

A Delta spokesman said the re- 
trenchment was due to a number 
of reasons including _ increased 
competition authorized by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, inadequate 
fares, and a decline in volume and 
in earnings. 





Tallahassee Letter 





TOWNS ARE GOING TO SCHOOL—Florida State University is offering a course to communities which 
want to be rehabilitated and put on the road of progress. “Students” include the North Florida towns 
of Perry, Monticello, Jasper, Wauchula, Madison and Port St. Joe. Dr. John O. Boynton, professor 
of geography has been so successful in organizing communities into positive action that he has been 
engaged as consultant to the Florida Development Commission. 


CROWN JEWELS OF HISTORY—That is the name given the historic sites of Florida and the Southeast by 
a National Park Service official who cites vast untapped revenue in this phase of tourism. Florida’s 
park and historic areas are drawing a million visitors a year, two thirds more than in 1950. The figure 
nation wide is 50 million. From the Panhandle to Key West Floridians are digging into historical 
lore for next year’s celebration of the state’s quadricentennial. 


EYES OF WORLD ON FLORIDA—Back from a month in Western Europe State Development Commission 
Director B. R. Fuller reports these early possibilities: increased foreign trade with Portugal, 
channeled through Florida ports; transfer of Swedish consulate from Houston, Texas, to Florida, 
perhaps Jacksonville; establishment of Belgian Consulate in Florida; establishment of assembly plant 
in Florida by Renault, French auto manufacturer. Said Fuller: “Florida’s foreign trade stands today 
where industrial development stood 10 years ago—skeptics said then it couldn't be done.” 


SUPERSONICS AND WILLIAM TELL —Interceptor phase of the world wide U. S. Air Force Weapons 
Meet, named William Tell, drew top supersonic jet pilots to Tyndall Air Force Base, Panama City, 
Oct. 20-30. Missiles and rockets were fired at targets ranging far out over the Guf of Mexico, with use 
of latest in weapons systems and targets. 


SPANISH LAW ON SIDE OF STATE-—Because Spanish law halted private ownership of land at the 
waterline of navigable bodies of water, the State of Florida owns submerged lands under the 
Ochlockonee River and Bay. Atty. Gen. Richard Ervin dug deep in legal history to clear the long disputed 
question. Creek and Seminole Indians, with approval of Spain when she owned Florida, deeded a 
million acres in the north part of the state to a trading company, throwing a cloud on the submerged 
land ownership. The Ochlockonee area is part of the 4% million acres of submerged land where the 
California Co. will drill for oil if current high court litigation doesn’t give ownership to the federal 
government. 


UNCLE SAM SELLS A FOREST—After four years of negotiations, Florida has bought the 114,000 acre 
Withlacoochee forest from the United States for $6 million. Located along the Withlacoochee River 
it includes lakes, hardwood, pine, and open grazing land, all to be developed by the Florida Board of 
Forestry for timber growing, recreation, hunting and fishing. Sale of forest products and grazing 
rights will pay for the forest over 25 years. 


A FLOWER THAT COST MILLIONS—Renewed attack, costing $6% million and covering five years, is 
planned on water hyacinths against which war has been waged for half a century to keep waterways 
open. All because a woman admired the Venezuelan plant at the 1884 New ov teed Cotton Exposition 
and placed it in the St. Johns River at her summer home. In 10 years it had covered 50 million acres 
of the river and its tributaries, creating a navigation menace for generations to come. A joint federal- 
state eradication program is scheduled. Florida has spent a half million dollars since 1955. 


HOLDS WORLD SAFETY RECORD-—Pensacola’s Chemstrand Corp. nylon plant holds the world’s textile 
plant safety record with more than 17.6 million man hours of work free of lost time injuries. 


ROADBLOCKS IN THE SKY—Florida skies are too full of roadblocks and the State Development 
Commission is seeking a study toward elimination of some restricted areas. The hazard zones, so 
designated because of bombing, gunnery and other military activity, are forcing airplanes to travel miles 
out of their way and to funnel through narrow corridors, the Commission says. 


ECONOMIC AND PUBLIC HEALTH INTERLOCK—Water and air pollution is costing Florida millions 
of dollars in lost industries, according to Dr. John Porterfield, deputy surgeon general. U. S. Public 
Health Service. He cited $20,000 cost to the state for each mental health case hospitalized. State Board 
of Health budget for the next biennium is $21 million, up $312 million, to meet expected population 
increase and provide more sanitary engineering in water supply and sewerage programs. 
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The problem: How to speed up loading @ 
unloading bulk nitrate between ship and ware 
house? Chilean Nitrate Sales Corp. in Tamp 
left it to Linder. The answer: The first remo 
able conveyor unloader of its type in Florida 
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for Design...Modernization...Automation The self-unloading ship removes the nitraté 
from the hold with its cranes and drops it in the 
hoppers on the dock. The hoppers funnel it on 
moving belt to a second belt which carries thé 
nitrate over the warehouse roof and drops 
inside to a selected location. The system handle 
up to 500 tons an hour. The conveyor ané 
hoppers are removable so cargo other that 
nitrate can be unloaded at the dock. 


For loading out of the warehouse, Linde 

designed and ‘furnished two large bucke 
elevators with vibrating screens that convey t 

nitrate to a bagging station and a bulk loading 
station. It’s another good example of how Linde 
Industrial Engineering Company can help yout 
organization do a better job. A call or letter 
and we're on our way! 
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